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SOMETHING  DIFFERENT  IN  HIGH- 
SCHOOL-COLLEGE  RELATIONS 
In  1945  the  Michigan  College  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  Michigan  Association  of 
Secondary  Schools,  on  invitation  of  the 
former,  jointly  elected  a  cooperative 
committee  on  staggered  terms  of  office 
and  charged  it  to  study  problems  of 
mutual  concern  to  the  parent  bodies. 
The  philosophy  back  of  this  action  is 
that  the  customary  recriminations  have 
long  since  petered  out,  and  that  noth¬ 
ing  constructive  can  flow  from  the 
perpetuation  of  the  hollow  myth  that 
each  is  obstructive  of  progress  by  the 
other.  So,  as  just  stated,  the  joint 
committee  came  into  being  and  for 
two  years  has  been  taking  the  long 
view  of  public  education  as  a  con¬ 
tinuum,  certainly  from  the  elementary 
school  through  college,  if  not  from 
grade  one. 

It  was  inevitable,  of  course,  that 
the  time-honored  matter  of  college 
admission  should  claim  immediate  at¬ 
tention.  After  long  and,  it  is  rumored, 
arduous  debate,  it  was  decided  that  a 
proposition  should  be  referred  to  the 
two  associations  whereby  schools  which 
would  qualify  under  certain  general 
provisions  might  have  their  graduates 
admitted  to  college  without  the  usual 
four  sequences.  (These  sequences  entail 
two  majors  of  three  units  each  and  two 
minors  of  two  units  each  selected  from 
the  five  academic  areas,  namely, 


English,  social  studies,  languages,  lab¬ 
oratory  sciences,  and  mathematics, 
with  five  additional  units  in  elective 
fields.) 

The  precedent  for  this  proposal  lies 
in  the  Michigan  Study  of  the  Second¬ 
ary  School  Curriculum  which  was 
vigorously  prosecuted  from  1937  to 
1945.  One  of  the  basic  features  of  that 
study  was  a  similar  release  for  the 
fifty-five  participating  high  schools 
which  had  membership  in  that  under¬ 
taking.  The  difference,  if  any,  is  that 
the  1937  agreement  was  tacitly  for  the 
duration  of  the  study,  whereas  the 
current  arrangement  has  no  such 
limitation;  however,  the  achievements 
of  the  member  schools  will  be  reviewed 
at  the  discretion  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  (the  “Committee  on  the  New 
College  Agreement”)  and  those  which 
fail  to  show  constructive  results  may 
be  dropped  from  the  approved  list. 

Both  the  Michigan  College  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  Michigan  Secondary 
School  Association  naturally  gave  the 
proposed  innovation  their  close  atten¬ 
tion.  It  was  clear  from  the  beginning 
that  the  members  of  the  former  would 
not  be  unanimous  in  regard  to  the 
matter.  Although  in  the  end  there  were 
no  dissenting  votes,  the  colleges  of 
Michigan  ranged  from  enthusiastic 
acceptance  to  cautious  reservations  in 
affixing  their  signatures  to  the  new 
agreement. 
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Since  the  plan  had  to  be  imple¬ 
mented,  as  already  indicated  a  joint 
executive  committee  was  appointed. 
Four  members  were  drawn  from  each 
association  and  one  from  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Instruction.  This  com¬ 
mittee  was  instructed  to  formulate 
criteria  for  the  selection  of  schools  and 
to  take  such  other  action  as  might  be 
required  to  get  the  agreement  under 
way.  As  this  is  being  written,  fifty-two 
schools — forty-three  of  which  are  on 
the  North  Central  list — ranging  in  size 
and  t3q>e  from  a  small,  isolated  school 
in  the  cut-over  lands  of  the  Upper 
Peninsula  to  the  large  high  schools  of 
Detroit  have  subscribed  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  provisions  and  therefore  have  been 
approved: 

I.  A  program  involving  the  building  of  an 
adequate  perional  file  about  each  student, 
including  test  data  of  various  kinds,  anecdotal 
records,  personaUty  inventories,  achievement 
samples,  and  the  like.  The  hi^  school  staff 
must  assume  the  reqx)nsibility  for  developing 
a  summary  of  these  data  for  submission  to  the 
colleges  to  which  their  graduates  apply  for  ad¬ 
mission. 

a.  A  basic  curriculum  study  and  evaluation  of 
the  purposes  and  program  of  the  secondary 
schooL 

3.  Procedures  for  continuous  follow-up  of 
former  students. 

4.  A  continuous  program  of  information  and 
orientation  throughout  the  high  school  course 
regarding  the  nature  and  requirements  of  cer¬ 
tain  occupations  and  spedahz^  college  courses. 
During  the  senior  year,  special  emphasis,  is  to 
be  placed  on  the  occupational  connotations  of 
the  college  of  the  student’s  choice. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  plan  will  fail 
if  the  signatories,  both  or  either,  falter 
in  their  determination  to  make  it  work. 
Its  implications  are  not  limited  by  the 
geographical  boundaries  of  Michigan; 
hence  it  is  being  briefly  described  here. 
Already  it  has  attracted  the  attention 
of  educational  organizations  outside 
the  state.  It  deserves  the  attention  of 
thoughtful  educators  everywhere. 

Harlan  C.  Koch,  Editor 


FIELD  NOTES 

Colorado 

At  the  annual  Accreditation  Break¬ 
fast  held  in  Denver,  Colorado,  April  i3, 
1947,  Mr.  A.  C.  Cross,  retiring  as 
Chairman  of  the  Colorado  State  Com¬ 
mittee,  was  presented  a  beautiful  gold 
wrist  watch  in  honor  of  his  seventeen 
years  of  service  to  Colorado  high 
schools.  This  was  the  gift  of  the  ad¬ 
ministrators  of  schools  accredited  by 
the  North  Central  Association.  Presen¬ 
tation  was  made  by  Mr.  Robert  James, 
Principal  of  the  Grand  Junction  Junior- 
Senior  High  School.  Mr.  Cross  is  now 
Director  of  the  Extension  Division  of 
the  University  of  Colorado. 

Anticipating  the  new  emphasis 
placed  upon  the  school  library,  the 
Bureau  of  High  School  Visitation  of  the 
University  of  Colorado  has  published  a 
bulletin,  A  Manual  for  the  High  School 
Teacher-Librarian  and  Her  Staff.  This 
was  written  by  Mary  Louise  Lyda  of 
the  University  Library  and  deals  with 
specific  policies  and  procedures  which 
are  essential  to  effective  library  service. 
It  is  finding  much  use  among  high 
schools  in  Colorado. 

Initiated  this  year  was  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  an  annual  report  to  member 
schools  of  the  Association  in  Colorado. 
This  is  to  be  used  in  emphasizing  the 
values  of  accreditation,  in  presenting 
information  about  the  Association  to 
member  schools,  and  in  a  public  rela¬ 
tions  program.  As  a  part  of  this  report, 
each  year  all  member  schools  will  be 
furnished  with  data  for  publication  in 
local  newspapers.  It  is  also  intended 
that  state  educational  journals  will  be 
used  to  give  publicity  to  the  accredita¬ 
tion  program. 

Efforts  are  now  under  way  to  renew 
use  of  the  Evaluative  Criteria  in  the 
study  of  North  Central  Association 
schools.  Several  schools  which  are 
members  of  the  Association  are  now 
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working  on  the  self-evaluation  phase, 
and  two  schools  are  employing  the 
Criteria  in  working  toward  accredita¬ 
tion. 

Indiana 

The  biggest  problem  faced  by  the 
Indiana  State  Committee  was  to  deal 
with  the  Evansville  situation.  The 
students  of  three  of  the  city  high 
schools  had  gone  out  on  strike  in  April, 
1946,  because  of  a  feud  between  a 
board  member  and  one  of  the  basket¬ 
ball  coaches.  Members  of  the  State 
Committee  visited  Evansville  and  in¬ 
terviewed  parents,  board  members,  and 
students.  Since  this  was  the  second 
time  that  the  State  Committee  had  had 
occasion  to  investigate  troubles  in 
Evansville,  the  State  Committee  rec¬ 
ommended  to  the  Association  that  all 
four  Evansville  high  schools  be  advised 
on  Criterion  6.  The  Association  ap¬ 
proved  the  recommendation.  In  the 
letter  to  the  Board  of  Education  the 
mayor  was  advised  to  use  a  screening 
method  of  selection  of  board  members 
so  as  to  avoid  any  criticism  that  politics 
entered  into  the  app>ointment.  The 
mayor  went  through  the  formality  of 
using  the  services  of  a  screening  com¬ 
mittee,  but  reappointed  the  incumbent, 
around  whom  so  much  of  the  con¬ 
troversy  had  raged.  The  State  Com¬ 
mittee  held  a  special  meeting  on  July 
24  and  told  the  Evansville  Board  of 
School  Trustees  that  the  Committee 
would  recommend  to  the  Association 
at  the  1948  annual  meeting  that  the 
four  Evansville  high  schools  be  dropped 
from  membership  in  the  Association 
because  of  political  interference  in  the 
appointment  of  a  school  board  mem¬ 
ber.  “If,  however,  the  city  of  Evans¬ 
ville  can  show  conclusively  that  politics 
has  not  entered  the  situation,  the 
Committee  is  willing  to  recommend  a 
clean  bill  of  health.”  In  the  meantime, 
the  newly  reappointed  member  de¬ 


clined  to  take  office.  The  screening 
committee  then  really  went  to  work. 
After  mature  deliberations  it  recom¬ 
mended  the  names  of  four  capable 
women,  from  whose  number  the  mayor 
made  an  excellent  appointment.  On 
October  7,  1947,  the  State  Committee 
sent  a  letter  to  the  Board  of  School 
Trustees  to  the  effect  that  it  would 
unanimously  recommend  a  clean  bill 
of  health  for  the  city  high  schools, 
since  the  new  appointment  to  the 
Board  was  a  non-political  one.  The 
Committee  advised  that  future  ap¬ 
pointments  might  well  follow  the  same 
pattern. 

The  above  actions  of  the  Indiana 
State  Committee  were  followed  with 
great  interest  all  over  the  state,  since  a 
most  imp>ortant  principle  was  involved. 
The  schoolmen  of  the  state  felt  that  the 
outcome  would  have  a  most  salutary 
effect  upon  future  possible  violations  of 
Criterion  6. 

The  annual  summer  meeting  of  the 
member  principals  was  held  on  the 
Indiana  University  Campus  August  15 
and  16,  1947.  There  was  a  total  at¬ 
tendance  of  eighty-seven.  There  were 
three  sessions.  The  first  session  was  de¬ 
voted  to  a  review  of  last  year’s  annual 
report  blanks.  Each  principal  was  given 
the  report  blank  and  all  the  corre¬ 
spondence  that  pertained  to  it  so  that 
he  might  ask  questions  on  any  phase 
of  it.  The  next  two  sessions  were  spent 
on  examining  and  stud)dng  the  1947-48 
report  forms.  Proof  that  the  meeting 
was  a  successful  one  is  that  the  reports 
that  have  come  in  this  fall  have  been 
in  better  shape  than  usual. 

The  State  Committee  is  again  con¬ 
ducting  an  enrollment  study.  The  re¬ 
port  form  was  developed  at  the  sum¬ 
mer  conference. 

Wyoming 

For  the  past  few  years  a  valuable 
point  of  contact  has  l^en  had  between 
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the  Wyoming  State  Committee  and  the 
Wyoming  Association  of  Secondary* 
School  Principals  by  virtue  of  the  fact 
that  the  President  of  the  latter  or¬ 
ganization  is  also  a  member  of  the 
State  Committee  of  the  N.C.A.  It  has 
become  possible,  as  a  direct  result  of 
this  arrangement,  to  secure  greater  ob¬ 
servation  of  Criterion  lob  by  schools 
not  in  the  N.C.A.  than  could  other¬ 
wise  be  secured. 

WE  ARE  SORRY,  HR.  BRAHELO 

New  York  University 
School  of  Education 
New  York  3,  N.Y. 
November  35,  1947 

Mr.  Harlan  C.  Koch,  Managing  Editor 
The  Noktb  Central  Assocution  Quarterly 
401a  University  High  School  Building 
Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 

Dear  Mr.  Koch: 

Anyone  who  has  ever  had  the  experience  of 
reading  a  stenographic  reproduction  of  an 
extemporaneous  talk  will  sympathize  with  my 
astoni^ment  and  acute  chagrin  in  receiving  the 
October  issue  of  the  North  Central  Assoa- 
ATiON  Quarterly.  There  I  found  a  stenotyped 
report  of  my  extemporaneous  talk  at  the  Chicago 
meeting  last  spring. 

In  my  entire  experience,  I  have  never  before 
known  an  academic  journal  to  proceed  with  the 
publication  of  such  a  report  without  having 
given  the  author  any  opportunity  whatever  to 
check  for  errors,  to  modify  awkward  phraseology 
or  to  read  proof.  The  article  as  published  is  not 
only  unauthorized,  but  it  contains  misspellings 
and  misunderstood  words  and  phrases.  For 
example,  there  is  no  Superintendent  Voxland:  I 
was  referring,  of  course,  to  Superintendent 
Goslin  of  Minneapolis. 

Under  these  circumstances,  I  feel  that  some 
official  correction  is  called  for,  which  will  be 
called  to  the  attention  of  the  entire  Association. 
I  should  wish  to  insist  upon  at  least  publication 
of  this  letter  in  full. 

Sincerely,  yours, 

Theodore  Braheld 
Professor,  Educational  Philosophy 

The  editor  suspects  that  neither  Mr. 
Brameld  nor  his  readers  are  interested 
in  the  urgencies  which  led  to  the  publi¬ 


cation  of  his  excellent  address  in  the 
form  to  which  he  objects.  No  one  re¬ 
grets  more  than  the  editor  any  embar¬ 
rassment  which  may  have  been  caused 
by  this  event.  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances  we  willingly  publish  his  letter. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  DIPLOHAS  EOR 
DISABLED  VETERANS  THROUGH 
CORRESPONDENCE  COURSES 

Twenty  thousand  ill  and  disabled 
patients  in  Veterans  Administration 
hospitals  are  studying  correspondence 
courses  ranging  from  high-school  Eng¬ 
lish,  mathematics  and  history  to  book¬ 
keeping,  farming  and  carpentry.  A 
number  of  communities  cooperate  with 
VA  hospitals  in  helping  patients  qual¬ 
ify  for  high-school  diplomas.  Veteran- 
students  in  the  VA  tuberculosis 
hospital  in  Sunmount,  N.  Y.,  are  car¬ 
ried  on  the  rolls  of  the  local  high  school, 
and  may  take  New  York  State  Regents 
examinations  when  they  complete  their 
studies.  The  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  school 
system  furnishes  teachers  for  patients 
studying  high-school  subjects  in  nearby 
VA  hospitals.  The  Brecksville,  Ohio, 
post  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
awards  a  yearly  scholarship  of  $500  to 
the  outstanding  student-patient  in  the 
hospital  there. 

FEDERAL  UTIZENS  COMMITTEE 
TARES  STAND  ON  ISSUES 

The  Citizens  Federal  Committee  on 
Education  consists  of  national  civic 
leaders  from  every  walk  of  American 
life,  broadly  representing  the  “con¬ 
sumers”  of  American  education.  In  its 
two-day  November  meeting  at  the 
United  States  Office  of  Education,  the 
Committee,  in  addition  to  approving 
the  progress  report  on  improvement  of 
school  conditions,  considered  such 
broad  national  problems  as  relations  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  education 
and  the  question  of  how  to  encourage 
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more  capable  young  people  to  enter 
the  teaching  profession. 

Printed  copies  of  the  complete  report 
by  the  Sub-Committee  on  the  Teacher 
in  America  are  now  available. 

Those  who  attended  the  Citizens 
Federal  Committee  meeting  were: 

Representing  Agriculture:  Lloyd  H&lvoraon, 
National  Grange;  J.  D.  Parel,  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation 

Representing  Homemakers:  Mrs.  Mildred 
White  Wells  and  Mrs.  Sally  Qaggett,  General 
Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs;  Miss  Agnes 


nation’s  all-time  high  college- 
university  ENROLLMENT  FIGURES 
RELEASED  BY  U.  S.  OFFICE 
OF  EDUCATION 

College  and  university  enrollments 
reached  almost  2,300,000  during  the 
fall  of  1947,  according  to  the  annual 
enrollment  survey  of  the  U.  S.  Office  of 
Education,  Federal  Security  Agency. 
Returns  from  substantially  all  of  the 
Nation’s  1,778  institutions  of  higher 
education  reveal  an  enrollment  ap- 


Enkolluents  Reported  in  Current  U.S.  OmcE  op  Education  Survey 


Type  of  Institution 

Fall  1946 

FaU  1947 

Increase 

Amount 

Percent 

Universities,  colleges  and 

professional  schools 

1,681,055 

161,756 

9.6a 

Teachers  Colleges  and 

normal  schools 

150,059 

19.297 

13.86 

Junior  colleges 

188,139 

13-45 

Negro  institutions 

581842 

73i904 

25.60 

Total 

2,078,095 

a.299iS07 

10.65 

Samuelson,  National  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers;  Kathrjm  McHale,  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  University  Women 
Representing  Veterans:  Walter  C.  Hess,  Dis¬ 
abled  American  Veterans;  Walter  G.  Ingalls, 
American  Legion;  Rev.  Fra^  Tishkins,  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars 

Representing  Negro  Groups:  J.  L.  Horace,  Jr., 
National  Fraternal  Council  of  Negro  Churdies; 
Mrs.  Estelle  Massey  Osborne,  National  Council 
of  Negro  Women;  P.  B.  Yoimg,  Sr.,  National 
Negro  Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
Representing  Religious  Groups:  Father  William 
E.  McManus,  National  Catholic  Welfare  Con¬ 
ference;  Dr.  F.  Ernest  Johnson,  Federal  Council 
of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America 
Representing  Labor:  John  T.  Corbett,  Brother¬ 
hood  of  Locomotive  Engineers;  Frank  Femback, 
Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations 
Representing  Business:  Thomas  C.  Boushall, 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States 
Representing  the  Professions:  Ralph  L.  Goetzen- 
berger.  Engineers’  Council  for  Professional  De¬ 
velopment 

Representing  Manufacturing;  J.  McDonald 
Comer,  National  Association  of  Manufacturers 


prozimately  a  million  higher  than  the 
peak  pre-war  registration. 

Federal  Security  Administrator 
Oscar  R.  Ewing,  commenting  on  the 
survey  and  release  of  the  enrollment 
figures  today  said,  “Peak  enrollment 
in  our  universities  and  colleges  neces¬ 
sarily  produces  peak  problems  ad¬ 
ministratively  and  educationally.  This 
study  should  give  college  and  univer¬ 
sity  officials,  as  well  as  State  and  local 
educators  and  planners,  the  type  of 
basic  data  they  need  to  map  required 
action.” 

In  announcing  results  of  the  survey. 
Dr.  John  W.  Studebaker,  U.S.  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Education,  said,  “The 
continued  increase  in  higher  education 
enrollments,  up  ii  percent  this  fall  over 
the  fall  of  1946,  means  that  our  colleges 
and  universities  are  going  a  long  way 
toward  making  up  the  national  deficit 
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in  trained  manpower  caused  by  the 
drawing  off  of  college-age  youth  during 
the  period  of  the  war.” 

According  to  Dr.  John  Dale  Russell, 
Director  of  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Educa¬ 
tion’s  Division  of  Higher  Education, 
“The  fears  that  institutions  of  higher 
education  would  not  be  able  to  accom¬ 
modate  the  increased  enrollment  are 
not  borne  out.  Substantial  increases 
over  1946  are  shown  in  all  groups  of 
institutions.  Enrollment  in  universities, 
separate  liberal  arts  colleges,  and  pro¬ 
fessional  schools  has  gone  up  10  per¬ 
cent.  Enrollment  in  teachers’  colleges 
and  normal  schools  is  up  almost  13 
percent.  The  rise  in  junior  college  en¬ 
rollment  is  14  percent.  The  most  strik¬ 
ing  increase  is  found  in  the  Negro 
institutions  which  report  an  increase  of 
26  percent.” 

The  Office  of  Education  survey  was 
designed  to  secure  enrollment  data 
from  all  types  of  institutions  of  higher 
education  in  the  United  States,  both 
public  and  private.  For  statistics  on 
any  given  state,  write  to  the  Division  of 
Higher  Education,  U.  S.  Office  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  Washington  25,  D.C. 

THE  CONTROVERSY  OVER  UNIVERSAL 
MILITARY  TRAINING 

Neither  the  friends  nor  foes  of  uni¬ 
versal  military  training  are  slackening 
their  efforts  to  promote  their  points  of 
view.  In  Washington,  the  National 
Security  Committee  was  created  by  50 
national  organizations  on  October  24. 
Former  Supreme  Court  associate  jus¬ 
tice  Owen  J.  Roberts  heads  the  group. 
First  official  act  of  the  new  Committee 
was  to  announce  that  four  college  presi¬ 
dents  endorse  UMT.  The  Committee 
said  that  they  are  James  Conant, 
Harvard;  Edmund  Day,  Cornell; 
Charles  Seymour,  Yale;  and  Donald 
Tressider,  Stanford. 

President  Hutchins,  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Chicago,  issued  a  statement 


soon  after  the  Committee’s  formation. 
He  said:  “UMT  is  extremely  unpopular 
among  educators.  The  campaign  for 
UMT  will  be  a  dismal  failure,  unless  a 
great  hysteria  is  whipped  up  for  war.” 
Dr.  Hutchins  added  that  the  “so-called 
public  opinion  polls  which  claim  that 
UMT  is  wanted  by  the  people  are 
framed  so  that  they  do  not  reveal  what 
the  people  are  really  thinking.” 

ANOTHER  CALL  FOR  HELP  FROM 

U.S.  INFORMATION  CENTERS 

The  Military  Government  now  oper¬ 
ates  twenty-one  U.S.  Information  Cen¬ 
ters  in  Germany;  four  in  Austria; 
three  in  Japan;  and  four  in  Korea. 
They  are  “eagerly  patronized  by 
young  and  old.” 

The  Army  says  there  is  a  great  need 
for  printed  materials  for  these  Centers, 
including  textbooks  on  teacher  train¬ 
ing.  Send  for  a  circular  entitled 
“Printed  Materials  for  Occupied 
Areas,”  dated  October  20,  1947,  which 
gives  procedures  for  sending  textbooks 
and  magazines  for  these  Centers  or  see 
the  July,  1947  issue  of  the  Quarterly, 
pp.  2-5,  where  similar  information  is 
printed. 
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THE  SPIRITUAL  FOUNDATIONS  OF  A  COOPERATIVE  WORLD* 

Albert  B.  Cos 
Oak  Park,  Illinois 


It  is  an  honor  to  stand  here  in  the 
place  that  was  to  have  been  occupied 
by  my  friend,  Bishop  Oxnam.  As  you 
know,  he  is  one  of  our  national  leaders 
by  virtue  of  his  connection  with  the 
Federal  Council  and  of  the  Commission 
on  a  Just  and  Durable  Peace. 

I  am  to  take  bis  subject,  “The 
Spiritual  Foundations  of  a  Cooperative 
World”:  In  Paris,  last  June,  my  wife 
and  I  with  four  other  Americans  had 
the  privilege  of  making  an  appoint¬ 
ment  with  Nicholas  Berdyaev,  the 
great  Russian,  who  for  twenty-five 
years  has  been  living  and  writing  in 
that  city.  He  is  the  one  who  wrote 
“The  Fate  of  Man  in  the  Modern 
World,”  “The  End  of  Our  Time,” 
“Freedom  and  Reality  in  the  Spirit,” 
and  other  stimulating  books. 

Dr.  Berdyaev  was  an  interesting 
man  to  see.  He  had  the  pallor  of  a 
scholar.  I  could  not  tell  his  age  from 
his  appearance,  whether  he  was  sixty 
or  seventy-five.  He  could  be  either.  He 
came  into  the  room  with  a  velvet  beret 
on  his  head,  a  cape,  his  hair  reaching  to 
his  shoulders,  and  cotton  in  his  ears  to 
protect  him  from  the  windy  cold  of  the 
outside.  He  removed  his  beret,  he  re¬ 
moved  his  cape,  he  removed  the  cotton 
from  his  ears,  he  gave  the  nervous 
twitch  about  his  mouth  that  is  his  mis¬ 
fortune,  and  then  he  began  to  speak. 

He  said,  “The  human  spirit  grew  up 
in  another  kind  of  a  world,  a  very 
simple  world.  Today  we  are  in  a  com¬ 
plicated  world  due  largely  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  science  and  the  move¬ 
ment  of  the  masses.  We  are  not  pre¬ 
pared  for  a  world  like  this.  We  are 
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overwhelmed  by  it.  Our  spirituality  is 
not  adequate.  As  a  result,  the  tendency 
is  to  de-spiritualize  when  we  need  more 
spirituality.  Only  by  a  new  spirituality 
can  we  be  saved.” 

That  was  the  substance  of  his  talk  to 
us,  that  we  must  have,  in  a  world  of  ad¬ 
vancing  science  and  the  movement  of 
the  masses,  a  new  spirituality  and  a 
new  emphasis  upon  that  spirituality. 

Is  there  a  need  for  a  new  spirituality? 
One  need  only  travel  about  this  world 
today  to  find  that  Dr.  Berdyaev  is  a 
wise  prophet. 

Our  recent  journey  took  us  not  only 
to  India  but  to  Iraq  and  Palestine, 
Egypt,  Syria,  Turkey,  Greece,  Italy, 
France,  and  England.  Everywhere  we 
went  we  found  the  need  of  a  new 
spirituality,  not  forgetting  the  need  of 
a  new  spirituality  in  our  own  home,  the 
United  States  of  America.  We  found 
the  need  of  this  spirituality  in  India. 
There  we  found  poverty  the  like  of 
which  we  never  dreamed.  One  cannot 
know  the  poverty  of  India  unless  he 
sees  it.  We  found  85  percent  of  the 
people  of  India  illiterate,  unable  even 
to  read  and  write.  We  found  the  length 
of  life  in  India  only  twenty-seven  years. 
If  the  land  were  scientifically  culti¬ 
vated,  I  believe  the  length  of  life  could 
approach  that  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 

The  saddest  feature  of  India  is  not  in 
its  poverty,  not  in  its  illiteracy,  but  in 
the  fact  that  although  the  white  man 
has  been  in  India  for  many  years,  he  is 
looked  upon  with  a  large  question  mark 
by  the  Indian  People.  The  Indian 
people  resent  it  that  the  white  man  has 
looked  down  upon  the  dark  man  all 
through  the  years.  • 
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One  afternoon  in  Madura,  when  a 
strike  was  on  in  the  Indian  Royal 
Navy,  a  missionary  said,  “I  was  in¬ 
sulted  for  the  first  time  in  a  crowd.  I 
heard  the  words  ‘Quit  India,  white 
dogl'  I  don’t  blame  them.  The  arro¬ 
gance  of  the  white  man  is  at  last  com¬ 
ing  back  upon  him.  I  do  not  blame  the 
Indian.” 

When  we  find  in  India  large  and 
stylish  clubs  with  a  sign  outside,  ‘‘No 
Indian  Permitted,”  there  is  a  sugges¬ 
tion  of  the  arrogance  of  the  white  man 
in  a  land  whose  culture  goes  back  five- 
thousand  years.  I  am  reminded  of  the 
words  of  Tillak,  the  great  hymn  writer 
in  India,  who,  resenting  the  arrogance 
of  the  white  man,  called  out  these 
words:  ‘‘Quit  youl  Get  you  gone,  you 
whom  the  land  India  pleaseth  not! 
Think  not  that  money  or  authority 
can  save  us.  ’Tis  a  false  and  vain  con¬ 
ceit.  Come,  let  us  knit  the  bonds  of 
brotherhood!” 

There  is  bitterness  in  India,  and  in 
the  midst  of  that  bitterness,  resulting 
from  the  attitude  of  the  white  race  to 
the  dark  race,  I  found  the  need  of  a 
new  spirituality.  I  found  it  also  in 
Turkey.  Turkey  is  advancing,  becom¬ 
ing  more  like  the  West,  aping  the  West 
in  almost  every  material  field,  taking 
the  fez  from  the  heads  of  the  men  that 
they  may  not  look  different  from  the 
westerner,  taking  the  veil  from  the 
women  that  they  may  not  look  differ¬ 
ent  from  western  women,  sending  their 
students  (many  of  them)  to  American 
institutions  that  they  may  become  ex¬ 
perts  in  the  crafts  and  in  the  sciences  as 
we  are  experts  in  them.  They  copy  the 
West  in  almost  every  material  field, 
but  neglect  our  spiritual  emphasis. 

Of  course  it  is  understandable  that  in 
removing  the  caliphate,  the  dominating 
power  of  the  Mohammedan  Church 
that  had  them  in  their  grip  for  four 
hundred  years,  they  felt  that  to  be  fair 
they  must  refuse  admission  to  the 


teachings  of  the  Christian  faith.  But 
again  the  sad  feature  is  that  they  ape 
us  in  our  materialism  and  forget  us  in 
our  spiritual  emphasis.  Yes,  there  is 
need  in  Turkey  of  a  new  spirituality. 

There  is  need  in  Greece  of  a  new 
spirituality.  There  is  need  in  Palestine, 
about  which  I  shall  speak  in  a  moment, 
of  a  new  spirituality.  We  find  all  over 
that  world  no  honor  in  youth,  little  or 
no  honor  in  age,  little  or  no  honor  in 
government.  There  is  need — a  tre¬ 
mendous  need — of  a  new  spirituality. 

Dr.  Berdyaev  was  right.  He  has  seen 
what  we  all  feel.  In  a  world  of  advanc¬ 
ing  science  and  of  the  movement  of  the 
masses  we  need  a  new  spirituality. 

What  is  it  that  keeps  us  from  having 
this  new  spirituality?  Our  emphasis 
upon  power  keeps  us  from  the  new 
spirituality.  Dr.  Rail,  of  Garrett  Bibli¬ 
cal  Institute,  has  told  us  that  man  is 
distinguished  from  the  beast  in  two 
ways:  The  beast  will  always  be  a  beast, 
but  man  has  an  ‘‘ought”  and  a  “can.” 

We  have  developed  our  ‘‘can,”  we 
have  developed  our  power,  we  have  de¬ 
veloped  our  material  influence.  We 
need  only  to  travel  through  this  world 
to  realize  that  we  have  developed  our 
‘‘can”  even  in  the  greatness  of  our  edu¬ 
cational  institutions. 

When  I  studied  at  Cambridge  Uni¬ 
versity  a  few  years  ago  I  remember 
that  one  of  my  professors  said  some¬ 
thing  that  was  both  complimentary 
and  critical  about  our  education.  This 
was  his  remark,  made  before  the  second 
World  War: 

‘*How  many  people  in  England  re¬ 
ceive  a  college  education?  One  in  a 
thousand.  How  many  in  France?  One 
in  eight  hundred.  How  many  in  Ger¬ 
many?  One  in  seven  hundred.  How 
many  in  the  United  States?  One  in 
three  hundred — such  as  they  are.”  I  ac¬ 
cepted  the  dig  with  good  grace. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  we 
have  superior  educational  institutions. 
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When  we  look  over  the  United  States 
and  notice  that  in  150  years  we  have 
made  the  advance  that  we  have  made 
in  educational  institutions,  we  are 
amazed  and  so  is  the  world.  We  have 
developed  our  “can”  in  our  educational 
setup.  We  have  developed  our  “can”  in 
the  agricultural  field. 

When  we  visit  far  countries  and  re¬ 
turn  to  this  country,  particularly  the 
Middle  West,  we  look  at  the  black  soil 
and  know  that  it  is  cultivated  scientifi¬ 
cally.  Therefore  it  is  the  bread  basket 
of  the  world. 

We  have  developed  our  “can.”  No 
country  in  the  world  can  compare  with 
us — and  we  say  it  humbly — in  the 
sweep  of  our  educational  system,  in  our 
agricultural  development,  in  our  medi¬ 
cal  science,  in  our  sanitation. 

But  the  difficulty  is,  in  developing 
our  “can”  we  have  failed  to  develop  our 
“ought.”  The  poet  says,  “Man’s  in¬ 
humanity  to  man  makes  countless 
thousands  mourn.”  The  sociologist  tells 
us  that  too  many  Christians  hate  Jews, 
and  too  many  white  people  look  down 
on  black  people.  The  historian  fre¬ 
quently  wraps  the  developments  of 
history  around  wars,  when  perhaps  Be 
ought  to  be  wrapping  the  developments 
of  history  around  something  far  more 
constructive.  We  have  failed  to  de¬ 
velop  our  “ought,”  and  that  is  one 
reason  why  we  have  not  developed  the 
new  spirituality  in  an  age  of  developing 
science  and  in  an  age  of  the  movement 
of  the  masses. 

There  is  still  another  deterrent  to 
spirituality:  prosperity.  Van  Loon 
wrote  that  the  successful  man  of  Bos¬ 
ton  was  one  who  had  both  his  green 
peas  and  his  lobster  on  the  4th  of  July. 
That  served  as  the  end-all  and  be-all  of 
success.  Prosperity  as  a  god  stands  in 
the  way  of  spiritual  development. 

Another  deterrent  to  spirituality  is 
the  humanistic  idea  that  man  can  im¬ 
prove  himself. 


What  can  we  do?  Admitting  that 
there  are  negatives  in  all  of  our  lives 
that  keep  us  from  the  new  spirituality, 
let  us  proceed  to  say  that  there  are 
some  fields  in  which  we  can  find  this 
new  spirituality. 

The  first  field  is  that  of  knowledge. 
If  we  are  to  have  world  citizenship — 
and  we  are  ail  deeply  interested  in  it — 
we  must  have  knowledge. 

I  have  a  friend  who  teaches  geog¬ 
raphy.  The  more  I  hear  her  talk  of 
geography,  the  more  I  comprehend  the 
vastness  of  the  study  of  geography  and 
how  little  the  masses  of  people  in  this 
country  know  about  geography — the 
bare  facts  of  geography.  What  is  in  the 
earth?  What  is  the  population  of  the 
earth?  What  is  the  shape  of  the  earth? 

Also,  we  need  to  know  economics.  It 
is  disturbing  to  find  the  economic  ig¬ 
norance  that  exists  among  the  masses 
of  our  people.  We  need  to  know  our 
economics,  how  many  raw  materials 
are  in  the  earth,  what  country  needs 
the  raw  materials.  We  have  heard  it 
said  that  in  India  there  are  no  raw 
materials.  That  is  erroneous.  Any  econ¬ 
omist  who  studies  India  knows  there 
are  vast  resources  in  the  soil  of  India, 
and  there  are  vast  resources  in  the  soil 
of  many  countries,  resources  not  yet 
discovered.  People  need  to  know  the 
facts  about  raw  materials,  but  more 
than  that,  they  should  know  how  in¬ 
terdependent  the  nations  are  in  their 
economic  needs. 

Again  we  must  know  more  about 
physiology.  During  the  war,  when  we 
had  our  blood  banks,  it  was  one  of  the 
disgraces  of  our  nation — a  disgrace  in 
the  field  of  common  knowledge — that 
white  people  would  not  permit  their 
sons  to  be  given  blood  which  came  from 
the  Negro  race,  when  everyone  in  the 
world  of  scholarship  has  told  us  that  it 
makes  no  difference  whatever.  We  need 
that  kind  of  common  knowledge. 

But  there  is  a  deeper  knowledge 
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necessary.  It  is  this  deeper  knowledge 
that  we  must  have  if  we  are  to  build  a 
cooperative  world.  Lawrence  Hyde,  a 
British  theologian,  wrote  such  stimu¬ 
lating  books  as  The  Learned  Knife  and 
The  Progress  of  Humanism.  In  the 
latter  book  he  said,  “Never  before  have 
we  been  so  incredibly  well  informed 
and  yet  so  fatally  lacUng  in  wisdom.” 

I  turn  to  Dr.  Aubrey,  the  President 
of  Crossier  Seminary.  In  his  book. 
Developing  Theological  Tendencies,  he 
writes:  “The  spiritual  leadership  of 
society  is  spiritually  weak.  Therein  lies 
the  modern  dilemma.” 

We  require  general  knowledge,  but 
the  knowledge  we  most  need  is  a 
deeper  one,  a  knowledge  of  the  spirit. 

I  found  as  I  traveled  around  this 
troubled  world  that  Great  Britain  is 
thoroughly  disliked.  In  some  places  the 
United  States  is  thoroughly  disliked.  I 
am  not  eager  to  hold  up  any  nation  to 
castigation,  but  I  am  simply  stating 
this  fact.  I  found  that  Great  Britain  is 
thoroughly  disliked,  even  hated,  in 
Egypt,  thoroughly  disliked  in  Iraq, 
thoroughly  disliked  officially  in  India, 
and  in  many  other  countries. 

When  I  arrived  in  this  country  I 
entered  into  a  discussion  one  evening 
with  a  well-known  man  from  Great 
Britain.  In  the  course  of  the  discussion 
one  person  said,  “Isn’t  Great  Britain 
losing  prestige  around  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean?”  And  the  answer  came  back, 
“Oh,  no,  Britain  is  not  losing  prestige 
around  the  Mediterranean — Britain  is 
gaining  in  prestige.” 

We  were  utterly  confounded  by  that 
statement.  It  was  evident,  in  our  esti¬ 
mation,  that  they  were  losing  prestige, 
yet  the  representative  of  Britain  said 
they  were  gaining  prestige.  Then  I 
asked  the  question,  “What  is  your 
comprehension  of  prestige?”  My  com¬ 
prehension  of  prestige  was  in  popu¬ 
larity  and  confidence.  His  conception  of 
prestige  was  military  might! 


Is  that  what  we  are  to  have  in  the 
world  of  the  future?  Is  that  what  we 
are  doing  to  build  confidence  in  the 
future?  Is  prestige  military  might?  I 
ask  you !  What  chance  have  we  for  new 
spirituality  with  that  conception  of 
prestige? 

I  come  now  to  Palestine.  I  have  al¬ 
ways  been  interested  in  Zionism,  deeply 
interested  in  it.  I  may  say  further  that 
no  one  in  this  room  has  suffered  more 
in  his  spirit  than  I  over  the  beatings 
and  killings  that  my  Jewish  friends 
have  taken  in  Europe.  I  bow  to  no  one 
in  deep  sympathy  for  the  Jews,  but  I 
ask:  How  can  anyone,  going  into 
Palestine  and  spending  even  a  few 
weeks,  come  away,  after  talking  with 
college  presidents,  with  members  of  the 
American  Consular  Service,  with  Arabs 
and  with  Jews,  and  say  that  it  is  right 
for  Jews  from  Europe  to  be  forced  into 
Palestine  today? 

There  wasn’t  a  college  president,  up 
and  down  the  Mediterranean  coast,  in¬ 
cluding  the  president  of  the  American 
University  in  Cairo,  the  president  of 
Beirut,  the  head  of  the  college  at  Al- 
leppo  in  Syria,  who  agreed  that  it  was 
right  for  the  Jews  to  be  forced  into 
Palestine  at  this  time  for  two  reasons: 
First,  Palestine  is  an  Arab  world.  We  in 
America  never  get  that  side  of  the 
story.  It  is  an  Arab  world.  True,  my 
Jewish  friends  have  done  wonderful 
things  there.  They  are  better  farmers, 
better  scientists  than  the  Arabs.  The 
Arab  is  slower,  but  hasn’t  he  a  right  in 
his  way  to  be  slow?  Second,  bow  can 
anyone,  knowing  the  blood  bath  that  is 
before  them,  knowingly  take  these 
poor,  defeated  Jewish  people  out  of 
Europe  and  thrust  them  into  that  land? 

We  asked  repeatedly,  “Why  is 
America  in  on  this?  Why  is  it  suggested 
that  one  hundred  thousand  Jews  from 
Europe  go  to  Palestine,  suggested  by 
the  United  States  of  America?”  We 
could  not  understand  it.  Is  that  our 
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way  of  solving  a  difficult  problem? 
Must  we  take  these  troubled  people 
and  thrust  them  farther  away  from  us 
upon  another  people  of  the  world?  Is 
that  the  answer? 

I  visited  Beirut  and  talked  to  one  of 
the  saints  of  the  world  in  the  field  of 
religion.  His  name  is  Dr.  Lavonion.  In 
his  sweet  and  quiet  way  he  said  (we 
were  in  the  midst  of  all  the  furor  con¬ 
nected  with  the  entrance  of  one 
hundred  thousand  Jews),  “In  the  Old 
Testament  there  was  a  word  called  ‘rec¬ 
onciliation,’  but  there  seems  to  be  in 
Palestine  no  one  who  is  familiar  with 
the  word  ‘reconciliation.’  ” 

What  is  the  matter  with  us?  We  need 
spiritual  knowledge,  something  deeper 
than  ordinary  knowledge,  a  deeper 
knowledge  that  will  give  us  a  nobler 
definition  of  prestige  and  a  new  under¬ 
standing  of  reconciliation. 

I  come  to  the  second  point:  Integ¬ 
rity.  If  one  of  the  spiritual  foundations 
of  world  citizenship  is  knowledge  and 
deeper  knowledge,  then  the  next  is  in¬ 
tegrity.  I  ask  my  American  friends, 
“Where  is  our  integrity?”  Nehru  in  his 
book,  The  Glimpses  of  World  History, 
says,  “It  is  strange  to  think  of  the  rebel 
Jesus  preaching  non-violence  and  re¬ 
volt  against  the  social  order,  and  then 
compare  Him  with  the  loud  voiced  fol¬ 
lowers  of  today,  with  their  imperialism 
and  armaments  and  wars  and  worship 
of  wealth;  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
and  modern  American  and  European 
Christianity — how  amazingly  dissimi¬ 
lar  they  are!” 

What  are  you  going  to  do  with  that? 
Deny  it?  I  am  not.  There  is  too  much 
truth  in  it.  It  is  boldly  stated,  but  it  is 
true.  There  is  all  too  little  consistency 
in  our  lives.  We  do  not  match  our  word 
and  our  deed.  How  can  we  have  a  new 
spirituality  in  the  world  when  we  are 
not  accustomed  to  consistency  between 
what  we  say  and  what  we  do? 

Here  is  Greece.  We  have  before  us 


the  question  of  a  large  loan  to  Greece. 
I  was  in  the  first  World  War  for  two 
years,  and  our  job  then  was  to  save  the 
world  for  democracy.  We  came  out  of 
the  war  thinking  we  had  saved  the 
world  for  democracy.  We  closed  the 
doors  on  everybody,  came  back  to 
normalcy  ourselves  (or  tried  to),  and 
stayed  at  home  while  the  seeds  of  dis¬ 
cord  that  we  had  left  in  Europe  finally 
broke  out  into  another  war. 

What  did  we  do  in  this  second  world 
war?  We  were  determined  to  do  away 
with  Fascism,  and  in  order  to  do  away 
with  Fascism  we  lined  up  with  Com¬ 
munism.  Today,  one  year  and  a  half 
after  the  close  of  the  second  World 
War,  we  are  lining  up  with  Fascist 
leadership  in  Greece  against  Commu¬ 
nism.  Where  is  our  consistency?  Why 
do  we  do  these  things?  Where  are  we 
going?  Are  we  forever  to  take  a  stand 
today  and  change  that  stand  tomor¬ 
row?  We  cannot  develop  a  new  spiritu¬ 
ality  in  that  atmosphere. 

I  come  now  to  the  third  and  the  final 
suggestion  of  a  basis  for  a  new  spiritu¬ 
ality  in  the  world:  Brotherhood. 

The  world,  and  our  country  in  par¬ 
ticular,  needs  to  go  back  constantly  to 
the  words  that  are  basic  in  our  national 
life.  “We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self- 
evident,  that  all  men  are  created 
equal,”  and  “Four  score  and  seven 
years  ago  our  fathers  brought  forth 
upon  this  continent  a  new  nation,  con¬ 
ceived  in  liberty  and  dedicated  to  the 
proposition  that  all  men  are  created 
equal.” 

We  need  to  go  back  to  Woodrow 
Wilson,  who  in  the  course  of  his  Four¬ 
teen  Points  made  this  statement:  “We 
must  be  as  eager  to  be  just  to  the  one  to 
whom  we  do  not  wish  to  be  just,  as  the 
one  to  whom  we  do  wish  to  be  just.” 
That  is  the  very  essence  of  brother¬ 
hood. 

It  is  my  conviction  (and  I  hoj)e  it  is 
your  conviction  too)  that  you  can 
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spend  four  hundred  million  dollars  and 
you  won’t  get  any  farther  than  you  are 
now.  You  may  spend  eight  hundred 
million  dollars — you  may  spend  one 
thousand  six  hundred  million  dollars, 
but  you  won’t  get  any  farther  than 
you  are  now.  The  hope  lies  in  a  brother¬ 
hood  for  all  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

Too  long  have  we  heard  the  dark 
man  claim  that  we  look  down  upon 
him.  Too  long  have  we  heard  of  the  ar¬ 
rogance  of  the  white  man.  We  will  not 
get  a  cooperative  world  unless  we  have 
that  spirit  of  brotherhood. 

Brotherhood  isn’t  had  in  a  vacuum. 
There  is  a  demand  in  it,  and  1  call  for 
us  in  all  of  our  educational  work  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  demand  in  bringing  the  world 
of  brotherhood. 

How  are  we  going  to  do  it?  We  must 
feed  the  hungry.  I  am  Chairman  of  the 
Commission  on  War  Victims  and  Re¬ 
construction  of  my  own  denomination. 
We  find  that  people  are  still  aware  of 
the  poverty  overseas,  but  we  find  that 
unless  we  keep  them  constantly  re¬ 
minded  of  it  they  forget. 

I  got  off  the  train  one  night  in 
Ahmadnagar,  India  and  went  to  the 
mission  house.  On  the  train  I  had 
heard  a  European  woman  telling  in 
rather  loud  tones  that  there  was  no 
famine  in  India,  that  there  was  very 
little  poverty  in  India,  that  the  Indian 
didn’t  need  help,  and  then  she  said, 
“This  emphasis  upon  poverty  is  made 
by  the  Congress  Party  to  embarrass 
the  British  government.” 

I  was  there  to  learn.  I  listened  and 
made  no  comment.  Later  I  entered  the 
mission  house.  In  the  quiet  of  the 
evening,  when  we  were  reading,  the 
wife  of  the  missionary  said,  “Joe,  four 
girls  and  one  teacher  fainted  in  the 
school  today.” 

He  looked  over  his  paper  and  said, 
“Did  you  find  out  the  reason?” 

“Oh,  yes,”  she  said,  “Not  one  of  the 
five  had  had  food  for  five  days.” 


That  is  the  story  of  India.  That  is  the 
story  of  Greece.  Thank  God  for  the 
good  work  of  UNRRA  in  Greece.  How¬ 
ever  unsatisfactory  it  may  have  been  in 
other  countries  of  the  world  UNRRA 
sent  food  where  it  was  supposed  to  go 
u»  Greece. 

In  Italy  I  visited  school  buildings 
that  had  been  bombed  by  the  American 
army  in  their  pursuit  of  the  Germans. 
I  entered  these  dilapidated  buildings 
where  the  Sisters  were  carrying  on  the 
schools  with  limited  food,  with  no  fa¬ 
cilities,  sleeping  on  bare  boards.  I 
wanted  to  help.  I  still  want  to  help. 

I  went  to  France  and  sat  down  at  a 
table.  There  I  found  that  the  food  I 
was  eating  had  been  sent  to  France  in 
packages  from  unknown  people  in 
America.  I  began  with  oatmeal  soup 
from  a  package  of  oatmeal  from  an  un¬ 
known  friend.  The  only  food  we  had  in 
between  the  soup  and  the  dessert  was 
canned  meat  and  boiled  potatoes.  The 
meat  came  from  three  different  un¬ 
known  givers  from  America.  For  des¬ 
sert  we  ate  cream  of  wheat.  That  con¬ 
dition  prevails  today. 

I  received  a  letter,  recently  saying, 
“Don’t  let  Mr.  X  come  to  France; 
there  isn’t  enough  food  here.”  One  can 
buy  on  the  black  market  in  Paris,  but 
the  masses  of  people  cannot  pay  black 
market  prices. 

I  went  to  England.  I  suffered  with 
the  English  people  because  of  their  dep¬ 
rivations.  However  we  may  disap¬ 
prove  of  the  British  Empire,  we  can’t 
help  but  love  the  English  people.  They 
are  wonderful.  Today  they  do  not  have 
enough  clothes.  They  do  not  have  a  va¬ 
riety  of  food.  It  is  true  that  their  fac¬ 
tories  are  running,  but  they  are  trying 
to  develop  their  trade.  For  that  reason 
they  are  exp>orting.  They  are  trying  to 
return  to  a  normal  life. 

Today  we  must  do  everything  within 
our  power  to  send  food  to  the  hungry 
people  of  the  world.  It  is  necessary. 
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How  can  we  ever  have  the  confidence  By  a  deeper  knowledge,  a  spiritualized 
of  the  peoples  of  the  far  countries  if  we  knowledge.  By  more  integrity,  more 
do  not  come  to  their  relief  now  in  food,  honesty,  more  matching  of  our  word 
in  clothing,  in  the  everyday  needs  of  and  our  deed.  By  greater  emphasis 
their  lives?  upon  brotherhood. 

Dr.  Berdyaev,  you  are  right.  In  a  Hear  this  closing  text.  It  is  from 
world  of  advancing  science,  in  a  world  Zechariah,  the  sixth  chapter  and  the 
of  the  movement  of  the  masses,  we  seventh  verse;  “Not  by  might  nor  by 
must  have  more  spirituality — and  a  p>ower,  but  by  My  Spirit,  saith  the 
new  spirituality.  How  may  we  have  it?  Lord  of  Hosts.” 


CONTRIBUTION  OF  THE  PHYSICAL  SCIENCES 
TO  WORLD  CITIZENSHIP^ 

R.  G.  Gustafson 
University  0/  NAraska 


Some  thirty  years  ago  it  was  my  privi¬ 
lege  to  sit  in  the  classes  of  Dr.  Jordan 
of  the  University  of  Chicago,  as  a  stu¬ 
dent  in  the  field  of  bacteriology.  In  one 
of  his  lectures  Dr.  Jordan  told  us  of  an 
area  in  Africa  that  lies  between  the 
boundaries  of  the  South  Sahara  and  the 
Zambezi  River,  in  which  there  exists 
a  very  virulent  type  of  malaria.  He 
went  on  to  tell  us  that  the  incidence  of 
malaria  amon^  the  black  peoples  of 
that  particular  part  of  the  world  was  so 
great  that  had  the  science  of  hema¬ 
tology  (that  is,  the  science  of  blood) 
develop>ed  in  this  particular  area,  the 
plasmodia  of  malaria  would  have  been 
listed  with  the  normal  constituents  of 
the  blood,  namely,  the  white  cor¬ 
puscles,  the  red,  and  the  blood  platelets. 

That  was  a  rather  striking  way  to 
tell  us  of  the  very  high  incidence  of  this 
disease  among  a  group  of  people  a  long 
way  off.  I  know  we  were  impressed  with 
it  at  the  time.  The  best  evidence  for 
that  is  that  I  still  remember  it  as 
a  dramatic  statement.  But  it  did  not 
seem  to  concern  us. 

A  few  years  ago  airplanes  traveling 
from  this  part  of  the  world  to  Brazil 
brought  some  of  those  mosquitoes 
along,  with  the  result  that  we  had  an 
outbreak  of  this  very  virulent  form  of 
malaria  in  Brazil,  which  immediately 
brought  the  government  of  Brazil  and 
the  Rockefeller  Foundation  into  action. 

As  a  result  of  the  most  carefully 
planned  kind  of  warfare  against  these 
insects,  that  particular  epidemic  was 
stopped.  We  were  tremendously  in- 
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terested,  of  course,  because  mosquitoes 
could  easily  travel  from  Brazil  to  the 
United  States  and  give  us  an  outbreak 
of  the  same  disease. 

What  I  am  trying  to  say  to  you  is 
that  thirty  years  ago  one  could  sit  in 
the  classroom  and  listen  with  not  too 
much  concern  about  the  incidence  of  a 
virulent  disease  in  the  heart  of  Africa, 
feeling  quite  comfortable  in  the  fact 
that  that  disease  would  probably  never 
reach  our  shores.  But  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  world  has  grown  small,  we 
can  no  longer  sit  and  enjoy  that  com¬ 
placency. 

The  science  of  nutrition  has  made 
tremendous  progress  in  the  last  several 
years.  Some  of  the  great  studies  in  the 
field  of  nutrition  have  concerned  them¬ 
selves  with  the  field  of  proteins,  those 
substances  such  as  lean  meat  and  the 
white  of  the  egg,  and  cheese,  and  the 
gluten  of  wheat,  and  so  on.  When  we 
first  recognized  that  these  substances 
were  the  tissue  builders  of  the  body, 
and  when  we  first  recognized  that  there 
was  a  certain  amount  of  destruction  of 
this  tissue  going  on  daily,  we  gave  our¬ 
selves  the  problem  of  trying  to  find  out 
what  quantity  of  this  material  should 
be  present  in  the  diet. 

As  a  result  of  studies  that  were  car¬ 
ried  out  in  Germany  under  Voight,  and 
in  our  own  country  under  Dr.  Chit¬ 
tenden  at  Yale,  we  arrived  at  certain 
figures.  The  figure  we  arrived  at  was  an 
interesting  one  because  it  indicated 
that  the  amount  of  protein  necessary  to 
maintain  life  on  an  adequate  level  of  ef¬ 
ficiency  was  very  much  smaller  than 
what  we  had  thought. 
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We  were  disturbed,  however,  by  the 
fact  that  as  one  reviewed  the  diet  of 
|)eoples  in  various  parts  of  the  world  it 
became  very  evident  that  those  peoples 
who  lived  on  a  relatively  small  amount 
of  protein  (of  the  order  that  science 
seemed  to  think  was  about  right)  were 
the  peoples  who  were  highly  suscepti¬ 
ble  to  disease.  And  so,  in  spite  of  these 
figures  for  the  maintenance  of  an  indi¬ 
vidual,  we  were  all  rather  skeptical 
about  trying  it  because  there  seemed  to 
be  some  relationship  between  the  pro¬ 
tein  level  of  the  diet  and  resistance  to 
disease. 

Since  that  time  we  have  learned  that 
proteins  can  be  broken  up  into  a  group 
of  substances  called  amino  acids,  that 
these  building  blocks  which  are  formed 
in  the  digestive  tract  form  the  raw  ma¬ 
terials  out  of  which  the  proteins  in  the 
body  are  built.  We  have  learned  also 
that  those  very  interesting  structures 
in  the  body,  which  we  call  the  immune 
bodies,  the  substances  which  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  resistance  to  disease,  are 
protein  in  character  and  consequently 
are  made  up  of  these  building  blocks. 

As  a  result  of  this  we  have  had  a  very 
interesting  series  of  experiments  by  Dr. 
Paul  Cannon,  who  has  shown  that  if 
you  develop  an  immunity  toward  one 
or  more  diseases,  for  example,  in  rab¬ 
bits,  and  then  feed  those  animals  on  a 
relatively  high  protein  diet,  the  im¬ 
mune  b(^ies  will  remain  intact  and  re¬ 
sistance  to  disease  will  remain  at  a  high 
level  for  a  long  period  of  time.  How¬ 
ever,  if  the  protein  in  the  diet  is  of 
small  quantity,  then  resistance  to  dis¬ 
ease  diminishes  rather  rapidly  and  the 
animal  becomes  susceptible. 

The  moral,  of  course,  is  very  easy  to 
see.  The  peoples  of  the  world  today  in 
very  large  numbers  are  suffering  from 
hunger.  We  are  talking  about  diets  of 
1,500  calories;  but  when  you  talk  of 
diets  in  terms  of  calories,  you  are 
merely  talking  about  the  number  of 


energy  units  that  are  necessary  to  do 
the  mechanical  work  of  the  body. 

A  far  more  essential  question  is  how 
much  protein  these  i)eople  are  getting. 
We  know  from  the  tremendous  increase 
in  such  diseases  as  tuberculosis,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  in  the  Italian  area,  and  the 
growth  of  other  diseases  in  other  areas, 
that  resistance  to  disease  is  definitely 
on  the  decrease.  We  are  again  realizing 
the  truth  of  the  statement  that  was 
made  many,  many  years  ago,  that  the 
incidence  of  tuberculosis  rises  and  falls 
with  the  price  of  bread.  Only  today  we 
perhaps  should  say  with  the  availa¬ 
bility  of  bread. 

What  I  am  trying  to  say  to  you  is 
this:  We  can  no  longer  neglect  the  nu¬ 
tritional  status  of  peoples  in  other  parts 
of  the  world,  because  as  their  nutri¬ 
tional  status  diminishes  their  suscepti¬ 
bility  to  disease  increases,  and  the 
chances  of  these  people  carrying  infec¬ 
tion  to  us,  because  of  the  interchange  of 
p>eoples  in  the  travel  we  do  today,  be¬ 
comes  increasingly  great. 

The  most  significant  factor  today  in 
the  physical  sciences  which  has  to  do 
with  the  problem  of  world  citizenship 
is,  of  course,  the  problem  of  atomic 
energy.  Science  is  the  temple  that  is 
being  built  by  the  peoples  of  all  nations. 
If  you  would  know  something  about 
the  atmosphere  which  you  are  breath¬ 
ing,  you  must  get  acquainted  with 
Black  of  Scotland,  Priestley  of  Eng¬ 
land,  Scheele  of  Sweden,  Lavoisier  of 
France,  and  Avogadro  of  Italy.  If  you 
would  know  something  about  diabetes 
you  must  not  only  get  acquainted  with 
the  workers  in  Europe  and  America, 
but  you  also  will  have  to  add  to  your 
list  of  acquaintances  a  great  Chinese 
scientist  by  the  name  of  Professor  Wu. 

As  a  result  of  the  work  of  scientists  in 
practically  every  part  of  the  world,  we 
have  succeeded  finally  in  unlocking  the 
tremendous  stores  of  energy  which  lie 
within  the  atoms.  I  should  like  to  re- 
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view  for  you,  very  briefly,  those  par-  structure,  but  that  it  resembled  a  solar 
ticular  steps.  system  with  a  central  portion  or  “sun” 

At  the  turn  of  the  century  our  pic-  or  nucleus  which  was  small  and  very 
ture  of  the  atom  was  something  of  the  dense  and  very  hard,  surrounded  by 
nature  of  a  billiard  ball  or  a  golf  ball,  “planets”  of  negative  electricity.  We 
We  thought  of  it  as  a  very  hard  and  had  learned  a  great  deal  about  the 
dense  mass  which  could  go  through  all  planetary  system;  we  were  anxious  to 
of  the  vicissitudes  of  physical  and  know  about  this  central  nucleus,  and 
chemical  change  without  being  altered  one  method  of  getting  at  this  problem 
in  the  slightest.  We  had  to  think  of  it  in  was  to  shoot  at  that  nucleus  with  these 
that  way  because  we  had  learned  to  high-speed  particles  in  an  attempt  to 
subscribe  to  one  very  fundamental  law,  bring  about  its  disintegration, 
the  law  of  conservation  of  matter.  We  were  successful  in  breaking  down 
which  stated  that  matter  could  not  be  certain  elements  such  as  nitrogen,  for 
created,  neither  could  it  be  destroyed,  example,  which  turned  out  to  be  made 
With  the  discovery  of  radioactivity  up  of  particles  of  hydrogen.  We  soon 
as  exemplified  in  the  discovery  of  arrived,  however,  at  a  limit  of  this  kind 
radium  by  Madam  Curie,  we  had  to  of  attack.  It  then  turned  out  that  fol- 
alter  this  picture  of  the  atom,  because  lowing  some  work  which  started  in 
radium  turned  out  to  be  a  substance  Germany,  which  in  turn  was  followed 
quite  similar,  in  a  great  many  respects,  by  work  by  Chadwick  in  England,  we 
to  ordinary  lead  in  its  outward  appear-  made  a  very  remarkable  discovery, 
ance,  but  differing  from  it  in  the  fact  We  discovered  that  if  this  so-called 
that  it  was  continually  going  to  pieces,  alpha  particle  from  radium,  which 
a  certain  percentage  of  its  atoms  going  turned  out  to  have  a  positive  electrical 
to  pieces  in  every  unit  of  time,  that  this  charge  on  it,  were  allowed  to  bombard 
process  of  going  to  pieces  involved  the  element  beryllium,  an  element 
throwing  off  from  the  radium  atom  par-  which  resembles  aluminum  in  most  of 
tides  which  we  call  alpha  particles  its  properties,  that  you  could  knock 
(and  which  turned  out  to  be  atoms  of  out  of  this  element  beryllium  a  particle 
helium),  with  tremendous  velocities —  which  had  no  electrical  charge,  which 
velocities,  for  example,  approaching  came  out  with  a  velocity  of  about 
10,000  miles  per  second.  10,000  miles  per  second  again,  and 

That  perhaps  does  not  mean  much  which  of  course  represented  another 
to  you,  but  if  I  tell  you  that  that  con-  type  of  atomic  artillery, 
centration  of  energy  is  400  million  Again  sdentists  found  a  new  play¬ 
times  the  concentration  of  the  energy  ground  for  experimentation.  We  now 
in  steam,  you  will  realize  what  a  great  had  a  sort  of  Rube  Goldberg  apparatus 
discovery  that  was.  to  play  with.  Alpha  particles  from 

With  the  discovery  of  this  high-speed  radium  bombarding  beryllium,  beryl- 
particle  being  thrown  off  from  radium  lium  going  to  pieces  and  throwing  off 
at  the  turn  of  the  century,  sdentists  be-  neutrons  at  10,000  miles  a  second,  the 
gan  to  use  this  high-speed  particle  as  a  neutrons  then  being  allowed  to  bom- 
kind  of  atomic  artillery,  using  it  to  bard  the  different  elements, 
batter  the  different  elements  to  pieces.  Here  we  find  that  the  French  work- 
trying  to  get  some  notion  of  what  they  ers,  Madame  and  Monsieur  Joliot,  the 
might  be  made  up  of.  daughter  and  son-in-law  of  the  great 

In  the  meantime  we  had  learned  that  Pierre  and  Madame  Curie,  made  some 
the  atom  was  not  billiard-ball-like  in  outstanding  discoveries,  lb  bombard- 
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ing  even  the  ordinary  elements,  such  as 
the  elements  in  common  salt,  they  dis¬ 
covered  that  if  you  bombarded  these 
elements  with  neutrons,  the  neutron 
would  apparently  stick  in  the  nucleus, 
in  the  central  “sun,”  that  the  central 
“sun”  became  unstable  and  began  to 
throw  off  particles  in  a  fashion  similar 
to  radium.  In  other  words,  they  dis¬ 
covered  artificial  radioactivity. 

As  a  part  of  that  kind  of  experimen¬ 
tation,  Enrico  Fermi  in  Italy  thought  it 
would  be  interesting  to  see  what  would 
happen  if  the  heaviest  of  our  elements, 
namely,  uranium,  was  bombarded  with 
this  Rube  Goldberg  apparatus.  He 
found  that  there  was  a  decided  shift  in 
the  properties  of  uranium,  that  it  be¬ 
came  more  radioactive  than  it  was, 
and  hence  he  assumed  that  the  neutron 
had  stuck  in  the  nucleus  of  the  uranium 
atom,  had  increased  its  weight  by  one 
unit,  and  a  new  element  had  been 
formed.  That  turned  out  to  be  very 
largely  correct. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  we  had 
learned  through  work  of  Dempster  at 
the  University  of  Chicago  that  all 
uranium  atoms  do  not  have  the  same 
weight,  that  the  weights  which  have 
been  recorded  in  the  laboratories  were 
average  weights.  It  was  Dempster’s 
discovery  that  some  of  the  atoms  of 
uranium  had  a  weight  of  238,  in  fact 
99.3  percent  of  them  had  that  weight, 
that  about  0.7  percent  or  slightly  under 
that  had  a  weight  of  235,  and  a  very 
much  smaller  percentage  a  weight  of 

234- 

Obviously,  then,  it  became  a  very 
interesting  experiment  to  study  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  this  neutron  on  the  different 
kinds  of  uranium  atoms.  And  here, 
through  the  work  of  Otto  Hahn  in 
Germany  and  his  very  distinguished 
colleague,  Liese  Meitner,  an  amazing 
discovery  was  made.  It  was  found 
eventually  that  when  this  neutron 
strikes  the  uranium  atom  having  a 


weight  of  235,  that  uranium  atom  falls 
apart  into  roughly  two  halves,  that 
these  two  halves  which  are  the  com¬ 
mon  elements,  such  as  sulfur  and 
iodine  and  krypton,  and  so  on,  are 
radioactive  elements,  behaving  similar 
to  radium,  but  that  the  interesting 
thing  in  connection  with  this  falling 
apart  or  fissioning  process  was  that 
tremendous  quantities  of  energy  were 
liberated  and  some  matter  actually  de¬ 
stroyed. 

That  destruction  of  matter  was  most 
interesting,  because  back  in  1905  Ein¬ 
stein  had  predicted  that  if  we  were 
ever  able  to  destroy  matter,  energy 
would  be  liberated  according  to  an 
equation  which  stated  that  the  energy 
liberated  would  be  equal  to  the  weight 
of  the  matter  destroyed  multiplied  by 
(and  this  is  the  amazing  thing)  the 
square  of  the  velocity  of  light.  Light 
moves  with  a  velocity  of  186,000  miles 
per  second,  to  put  it  in  very  large  units, 
and  when  you  square  that  you  get  35 
million.  Therefore,  even  though  the 
amount  of  matter  destroyed  is  small, 
the  amount  of  energy  liberated  is 
enormous. 

The  storage  battery  which  turns  over 
the  engine  in  your  automobile  operates 
at  6  volts.  When  TNT  explodes  it  ex¬ 
plodes  with  an  energy  intensity  of  35 
volts.  When  uranium  atoms  235  fall 
apart  they  liberate  energy  with  an  in¬ 
tensity  of  200  million  volts! 

A  further  discovery  then  came  from 
our  own  country  by  this  same  Italian, 
Enrico  Fermi,  who  discovered  that 
when  the  atoms  of  uranium  fall  apart 
neutrons  are  liberated,  and  interest¬ 
ingly  enough,  while  a  single  neutron 
may  break  a  uranium  atom  in  half,  that 
uranium  atom  in  falling  apart  liberates 
on  the  average  two  neutrons.  Obvi¬ 
ously,  then,  if  these  two  neutrons  just 
liberated  were  to  strike  other  uranium 
atoms  of  the  235  variety,  you  might 
have  two  atoms  of  uranium  falling 
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apart  and,  on  the  average,  four  neu-  what  part  of  what  you  have  said  we 
trons  liberated.  li  these  four  neutrons  must  keep  a  secret.”  Of  course  the 
were  to  strike  four  other  uranium  answer  was,  “If  it  were  secret  material 
atoms,  they  would  fall  apart  liberating  I  wouldn’t  have  given  it  to  you  in  the 
energy  and  you  would  have  eight  neu-  first  place,  and  in  the  second  place 
trons  liberated.  The  next  time,  sixteen;  everything  that  I  have  said  to  you  is 
then  thirty-two,  sixty-four,  and  then  it  published  in  the  Encyclopedia  Bri- 
goes  up  into  very  large  figures.  tannica,  which,  gentlemen,  is  your  own 

Obviously,  if  the  energy  liberated  in  publication.”  As  far  as  I  know,  the 
each  one  of  these  decompositions  was  Encyclopedia  Britannica  is  not  a  secret 
of  the  order  of  soo  million  electron-  document. 

volts,  and  this  process  was  multiplied,  As  far  as  fundamental  principles  are 
it  would  be  obvious  that  soon  you  concerned,  there  are  no  secrets  of  the 
would  arrive  at  a  tremendous  ex-  atomic  bomb.  The  secrets  which  we 
plosion.  have  concerning  it  are  secrets  that  are 

The  atomic  bomb  is  that  explosion,  concerned  with  the  technological 
The  atomic  bomb  of  one  variety  is  phasesof  it.  For  example,  in  the  separa- 
simply  uranium  235  separated  from  the  tion  of  the  uranium  atoms  235  from  238 
heavier  uranium  atoms,  bombarded  — I  shall  not  discuss  the  238  atom  be- 
with  neutrons,  having  enough  uranium  cause  that  is  not  a  part  of  our  problem 
present  so  that  the  losses  of  neutrons  today — you  convert  the  uranium  to 
will  not  be  sufficient  to  stop  the  reac-  uranium  fluoride.  That  is  a  very  toxic 
tion.  In  other  words,  the  situation  is  substance.  We  know  a  great  many 
similar  to  a  biological  problem.  On  the  technological  secrets  on  how  to  handle 
average,  every  couple  that  grows  to  the  fluorin. 

maturity  has  two  children;  that  just  Uranium  fluoride  is  a  very  corrosive 
maintains  the  population.  If  they  have  substance;  it  is  gaseous  in  character, 
more  than  two  children  the  population  and  we  know  how  to  make  pumps  that 
rises.  If  they  have  fewer  than  two  will  handle  it.  We  know  a  thousand  and 
children  the  population  decreases.  one  secrets  of  that  character,  but  those 

So  it  is  with  the  fissioning  of  secrets  are  not  secrets  that  someone 
uranium.  If  you  have  on  the  average  else  cannot  discover.  We  discovered 
more  than  one  neutron  liberated  when  them  in  the  course  of  about  three  years, 
the  atom  of  uranium  goes  to  pieces,  and  anyone  else  who  makes  an  intelli- 
then  the  reaction  grows  in  intensity.  If  gent  effort  can  discover  the  same  kind 
you  have  less  than  one  on  the  average  of  information. 

liberated,  then  the  reaction  of  course  Fortunately,  or  unfortunately,  when 
subsides.  you  knock  at  Nature’s  door  and  ask  her 

Another  thing  I  want  to  make  very  a  question,  she  doesn’t  say,  “Who  is 
clear  at  this  point  is  that  this  is  inf  or-  there?  Are  you  a  Russian?  a  Scandi- 
mation  that  is  open  to  the  scientists  of  navian?  an  Englishman?  Are  you 
all  the  world.  When  I  first  spoke  before  black?  Are  you  white?  Are  you  Cath- 
the  Trustees  of  the  University  of  olic?  Are  you  Protestant?”  She  only  de- 
Chicago,  shortly  after  the  atomic  mands  one  thing,  and  that  is  that  you 
bombs  were  dropped,  in  an  effort  to  get  frame  the  question  in  a  very  definite 
theminterestedindevelopingthe  Insti-  manner  so  that  she  can  give  you  an 
tuteof  Nuclear  Physics,oneof  the  Trus-  answer.  If  you  frame  the  question 
tees  said,  “Now,  Mr.  Gustavson,  we  properly  she  answers  you  in  the  same 
would  like  to  have  you  tell  us  just  way,  regardless  of  your  nationality. 
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That  is  a  very  important  thing  to  re¬ 
member,  because  that  means  that  any¬ 
one  who  makes  the  effort  that  we  make 
can  discover  the  same  fundamental 
facts  that  we  discovered. 

With  the  result  of  building  the 
atomic  bomb,  the  war  of  course  was 
brought  to  a  dramatic  close.  A  new 
type  of  warfare  had  been  initiated. 
Civilians  by  the  thousands  had  been 
killed.  Civilians  by  the  thousands  had 
been  injured  by  the  tremendous  heat  of 
the  blast,  and  by  the  radioactive  sub¬ 
stances  liberated  when  the  uranium 
atoms  fell  apart.  The  temperature  of 
the  atomic  bomb,  as  near  as  one  can 
calculate — estimate,  perhaps  I  should 
say — is  of  the  order  of  70  million  de¬ 
grees.  That  is  many  times  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  sun. 

At  eight  o’clock  on  the  morning  of 
the  day  the  bomb  fell  on  Hiroshima, 
some  120,000  youngsters  were  facing 
east  carrying  out  their  gymnastic  exer¬ 
cises  in  the  schools  of  that  city.  Those 
youngsters  were  burned  in  varying 
degrees  by  the  tremendous  heat  of  the 
blast.  A  great  many  of  those  youngsters 
today  have  so-called  keloid  scars  which 
rise  from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half 
above  the  normal  tissue  and  which  if 
removed  merely  grow  back  again. 
Something  has  changed  in  the  funda¬ 
mental  character  of  their  whole  physi¬ 
cal  matrix,  because  if  you  injure  these 
youngsters  in  any  part  of  their  body 
now,  that  same  type  of  keloid  tissue 
develops. 

We  know  something  of  the  tremen¬ 
dous  number  of  people  killed.  We  know 
the  damage  that  will  exist  for  years  to 
come.  We  are  saying  to  each  other  to¬ 
day,  “Let  us  hope  and  pray  and  let  us 
do  everything  that  is  humanly  possible 
to  avert  a  war  where  atomic  bombs 
shall  come  into  general  use.’’ 

Did  you  know  that  after  the  atomic 
bomb  was  exploded  in  Bikini,  that 
within  one  week  the  radioactive  sub¬ 


stances  in  small  quantities  arrived  at 
the  coast  of  California?  Does  that  say 
anything  to  you?  To  Edward  Teller, 
one  of  the  workers  on  the  atomic  bomb, 
it  says,  “If  you  were  to  explode  a  suffi¬ 
ciently  large  number  of  atomic  bombs 
west  of  California,  not  even  striking  the 
coast  and  if  the  wind  were  to  bring  the 
radioactive  substances  over  the  coun- 
try,  you  could  kill  tremendous  num¬ 
bers  of  people  by  the  radioactive 
disintegrations  themselves.’’  That  is 
why  science  is  saying  over  and  over 
again  that  an  atomic  war  means  the 
destruction  of  civilization. 

I  have  tried  to  give  you  a  few  illus¬ 
trations  of  the  work  of  science  which  is 
driving  us  to  be  good  citizens.  What  I 
have  said  up  to  this  point  can  be  sum¬ 
marized  in  a  very  short  sentence.  It 
says  this  to  the  human  race:  “Be  good 
or  be  damned  1” 

I  should  like  to  take  the  remaining 
few  minutes  at  my  disposal  to  speak  of 
another  phase  of  the  problem.  The  hu¬ 
man  race,  throughout  the  long  stretch 
of  history,  has  faced  the  problem  of 
finding  something  to  eat,  of  finding 
adequate  housing,  of  being  able  to  pro¬ 
tect  itself  from  the  elements  and  from 
disease.  We  found  ourselves  in  a  world 
where  apparently  the  raw  materials  for 
solving  those  problems  were  limited. 
There  was  a  limited  number  of  caves, 
and  hence  men  fought  to  occupy  them. 
There  has  been  a  limited  amount  of 
sodium  nitrate  in  the  world  hence  na¬ 
tions  have  struggled  to  control  the 
nitrate  deposits  of  Chile.  There  seem¬ 
ingly  is  a  limited  amount  of  iron  ore  in 
the  world,  and  nations  have  fought 
over  that.  They  have  fought  over  the 
world’s  supply  of  oil,  also. 

We  have  had  a  tremendous  com¬ 
petitive  struggle  which  has  had  as  its 
basis  the  fact  that  the  world’s  re¬ 
sources  were  apparently  limited.  This 
limited  supply  of  resources,  not  uni¬ 
formly  distributed  over  the  world,  gave 
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rise  to  the  great  struggles  which  we 
know  of  in  the  history  of  our  economic 
development,  resulting  periodically  in 
war. 

Today,  as  a  result  of  the  work  in  the 
sciences,  we  need  not  think  of  the 
world’s  resources  as  limited.  We  can 
think  of  them  perhaps  almost  as  un¬ 
limited.  The  nitrate  deposits  of  Chile, 
for  example,  which  were  once  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  control  of  any  nation  that  went 
to  war,  were  also  the  basic  raw  material 
for  the  manufacture  of  fertilizer.  Now 
they  are  of  no  significance  because, 
thanks  to  the  work  of  Haber  and  others 
whom  I  could  mention,  today  we  can 
take  the  unlimited  nitrogen  of  the  air 
and  make  nitrates  in  unlimited  quanti¬ 
ties.  And  so  anyone  who  wants  to  make 
the  effort  can  have  all  of  the  nitrate 
fertilizer  that  the  world  demands,  all  of 
the  nitrates  for  all  of  the  explosives 
necessary  to  blast  tunnels  through  the 
mountains,  to  build  roads,  to  do  the 
many  things  in  peace  time  that  ex¬ 
plosives  can  do. 

Today  we  know  how  to  take  even  the 
raw  materials  of  the  world,  such  as 
wood  pulp,  and  convert  them  into 
sugar,  and  on  that  sugar  grow  yeast 
which  will  contain  as  much  as  40  p>er- 
cent  protein.  A  good  beefsteak,  if  you 
can  get  it,  contains  about  25  percent. 
That  yeast  material,  having  40  percent 
of  protein  in  it,  has  a  taste  in  frying 
that  is  similar  to  lamb  chops.  This  was 
the  kind  of  material  that  the  Scandi¬ 
navians  ate  in  large  quantities  during 
the  war  because  their  food  supply  was 
limited. 

In  future  we  need  not  think  forever 
of  the  complex  problem  of  growing  our 
crops  and  putting  them  into  the  farm 
animals,  and  from  the  farm  animals 
getting  our  beefsteak.  There  are  much 
more  efficient  ways  of  growing  food¬ 
stuffs  with  microorganisms  which  give 
us  materials  which  are  just  as  nutri¬ 
tious,  and  perhaps  even  more  so,  and 
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whose  taste  is  all  that  the  human  race 
can  demand. 

Today  we  can  take  the  soft  brown 
coals  and  convert  them  into  gasoline. 
During  the  war  we  learned  to  take  the 
ocean  water  and  from  it  extract  mag¬ 
nesium  in  unlimited  quantities.  While 
the  amount  of  aluminum  in  the  form  of 
bauxite  may  be  limited,  the  amount  of 
aluminum  in  the  form  of  clay  and 
feldspar  is  practically  unlimited.  Today 
methods  have  been  arrived  at  by  which 
we  can  extract  aluminum  from  clay. 

What  I  am  trying  to  say  to  you  is 
this:  Physical  science  today  has  de¬ 
veloped  to  a  point  where  technology 
can  take  care  of  all  of  the  needs  of  man¬ 
kind;  in  other  words,  the  struggle 
which  grows  out  of  a  limited  supply  of 
natural  resources  is  no  longer  neces¬ 
sary. 

Can  it  be  accomplished?  That  is  the 
question  which  human  beings  have  to 
decide,  not  on  the  basis  of  technology, 
not  on  the  basis  of  raw  materials,  but 
on  the  basis  of  social  attitudes — on  the 
basis  of  social  morality,  if  you  will. 
Every  discovery  that  man  has  made 
offers  him  two  opportunities:  He  can 
use  it  to  destroy,  or  he  can  use  it  to 
conserve  and  to  save.  That  is  true  of 
the  knife  which  may  be  used  to  stab 
a  neighbor  in  the  back,  or  which, 
placed  in  the  hands  of  a  surgeon,  be¬ 
comes  the  instrument  of  mercy  and 
helpfulness. 

And  so  if  you  take  carbolic  acid  from 
coal  tar  and  treat  it  with  nitric  acid  to 
make  picric  acid  out  of  it,  you  can 
make  a  beautiful  yellow  dyestuff  for 
silk  and  wool;  you  can  make  a  medi¬ 
cine  to  relieve  the  extreme  pain  of 
bums;  you  can  make  an  explosive  that 
will  blast  man  from  the  face  of  the 
earth. 

I  am  trying  to  summarize  what  I 
have  said  in  this  way:  The  only  hop>e 
for  the  world,  as  I  see  it  at  any  rate,  is 
for  us  to  become  citizens  of  the  world. 
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There  are  two  great  forces  pushing  us 
on:  First,  the  great  destructive  ca¬ 
pacity  which  has  come  along  with 
scientific  development,  which  says, 
“Be  good  or  be  damned  1”  And  second, 
a  great  force  that  is  creative  in  char¬ 


acter,  which  says  that  man  can  have 
the  good  life  if  he  will  learn  to  create 
and  not  to  destroy;  if  he  can  learn,  in 
other  words,  to  have  a  decent  social 
morality — if  he  can  become  a  world 
citizen. 


PROMOTING  WORLD  CITIZENSHIP  IN  SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE 
THROUGH  EFFECTIVE  GUIDANCE  PRACTICES* 

Clotokd  E.  Ekicxsom 
Michigan  State  College 

I  LOOK  at  this  program  with  a  great  In  our  own  state  we  are  beginning 
deal  of  consternation.  I  noticed  the  the  implementation  of  a  plan  called 
very  broad  general  topic,  “Promoting  “The  College  Agreement”  whereby 
World  Citizenship,”  and  then  the  high  schools,  in  cooperation  with  the 
highly  specific  topic,  “Through  Effec-  colleges  of  the  state,  can  now  establish 
tive  Guidance  Practices,”  and  I  won-  different  kinds  of  training  patterns  in 
dered  how  one  person  can  bridge  the  high  school  which  will  be  accepted  for 
gap  between  those  two  widely  diver-  college  entrance.  It  will  be  essential 
gent  themes.  that  adequate  counseling  programs  be 

All  of  you  engaged  in  public  school  available  to  youngsters  and  that  ample 
activities  recognize,  I  am  sure,  the  tre-  information  be  made  available  to  the 
mendous  growth  within  the  last  few  colleges  these  pupils  plan  to  enter, 
years  of  this  thing  we  call  “Guidance  I  am  sure  that  most  of  you  are  also 
and  Personnel  Work.”  You  have  seen  aware  of  the  fact  that  for  the  first  time 
the  impetus  in  business  and  industry,  federal  and  state  funds  are  available  for 
You  have  seen  the  tremendous  interest  counselor  training  and  for  reimburse- 
in  guidance  by  the  armed  services,  ment  of  counselors  at  the  local  level. 
You  have  seen  the  outcome  of  such  Through  the  so-called  George-Barden 
studies  as  “Education  for  All  American  Act  it  is  now  possible  for  counselors  to 
Youth.”  Guidance  is  rapidly  moving  be  provided  through  state  and  federal 
from  a  promotional  and  conversational  reimbursement  arrangements.  All  of 
stage  into  one  where  sane  and  effective  those  activities  are  only  indications  of 
implementation  becomes  necessary,  trends  that  have  been  taking  place  for 
Most  of  you,  I  am  sure,  are  acquainted  a  long  time.  They  represent  the  crystal- 
with  a  recent  meeting  of  the  state  lization  of  a  number  of  movements 
superintendents  of  public  instruction,  which  are  now  leading  to  the  point 
One  of  their  recommendations  was  the  where  the  implementation  of  an  effec- 
development  of  adequate  and  effective  tive  guidance  program  becomes  one  of 
guidance  services.  The  recent  meetings  the  administrator’s  responsibilities, 
of  the  Central  States  Association  of  The  importance  of  that  responsibility  is 
Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  estab-  growing  because  school  administrators 
lished  guidance  as  one  of  nine  criteria  generally  are  beginning  to  recognize 
for  the  accreditation  of  secondary  that  through  the  guidance  program  the 
schools.  They  passed  the  following  entire  school  offering  can  be  reener- 
recommendation:  “Each  school  should  gized.  The  prime  service  of  a  guidance 
have  organized  a  coordinated  guidance  program  is  represented  by  the  contri- 
service  to  aid  people  in  meeting  edu-  butions  it  might  make  to  all  of  the 
cational,  moral,  health,  civic  and  per-  school  services. 

sonal  problems.  ...”  The  guidance  program  might  make 

•Delivered  before  the  Commi«ion  on  Re-  contributions  as  the^:  Helping 

search  and  Service  In  Chicago,  March  27,  1947.  boys  and  girls  tO  leam  about  them- 
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selves,  in  order  that  every  youngster, 
as  he  goes  through  school,  might  begin 
to  acquire  an  increasing  amount  of  ac¬ 
curate  information  about  his  own  abili¬ 
ties,  his  interests,  his  problems,  his 
plans,  and  his  own  frustrations.  Every 
youngster  should  have  that  body  of 
information  about  himself  which  makes 
it  possible  for  him  to  plan  intelligently. 
The  relevance  of  school  tasks  to  an 
individual  youngster  depends  upon  the 
information  that  he  has  about  himself 
and  how  he  sees  that  information  in 
relationship  to  his  own  personal  plans. 

The  guidance  program  can  also  help 
the  entire  school  program  by  helping 
the  staff  learn  about  the  pupils  that 
they  are  expected  to  work  with.  In¬ 
creasingly,  I  think  we  are  utilizing  the 
guidance  program  as  a  way  to  study 
boys  and  girls.  This  information  is  then 
made  available  to  all  of  the  staff  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  school.  In  other  words,  in¬ 
formation  about  boys  and  girls  must  be 
organized,  synthesized  and  boiled  down 
and  this  information  made  available  to 
all  of  the  school  staff  coming  in  contact 
with  these  youngsters. 

The  guidance  program  is  assuming 
other  responsibilities.  More  and  more 
attention  is  being  given  to  curriculum 
reorganization.  This  reorganization 
should  be  based  upon  the  character¬ 
istics  of  the  students;  their  needs,  prob¬ 
lems,  interests,  plans,  and  opportuni¬ 
ties.  The  guidance  program  is  becoming 
a  research  agency  of  the  faculty  to 
gather  the  information  needed  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  basis  for  curricular  improve¬ 
ment. 

A  recent  survey  of  one  school  of 
1,400  pupils  revealed  a  large  number  of 
conflicts  and  frustrations.  These  1,400 
youngsters  had  more  than  1,252  differ¬ 
ent  kinds  of  problems  with  which  they 
wanted  help.  Of  those  1,252  problems, 
more  than  1,150  were  difficulties  that 
the  youngsters  hoped  the  school  might 
be  able  to  help  them  with.  We  are  be¬ 


ginning  to  assume  the  responsibility  of 
helping  boys  and  girls  learn  how  to 
solve  their  problems  and  improve  their 
planning  for  the  future.  Those  two-fold 
responsibilities  are  becoming  an  in¬ 
herent  part  of  the  school’s  responsi¬ 
bility.  However,  a  guidance  program 
ought  to  extend  these  services  by  mak¬ 
ing  available  to  every  youngster  those 
kinds  of  placement  services  that  help 
him  bridge  the  gap  to  the  next  situa¬ 
tion. 

It  is  also  necessary  to  consider  the 
importance  of  follow-up  services  and 
follow-up  studies  which  will  help  young¬ 
sters  even  after  they  have  left  school. 
Such  follow-up  studies  provide  a  means 
for  evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  our 
own  teaching.  In  no  other  way  can  we 
so  accurately  determine  the  efficiency 
of  our  work  and  at  the  same  time  learn 
about  the  problems  youth  face  after 
leaving  school. 

However,  as  we  talk  about  world 
citizenship,  we  move  into  a  much  more 
general  and  certainly  a  much  more  in¬ 
clusive  area.  We  might  represent  the 
contribution  of  guidance  services  to 
world  citizenship  by  the  following  il¬ 
lustration.  Effective  world  citizenship 
might  be  represented  by  a  placid  pool 
of  water.  A  pebble  thrown  into  the  pool 
causes  an  inner  circle  which  represents 
the  adjustment  of  the  individual  to 
himself.  The  guidance  program  makes 
its  first  contribution  to  self-adjustment. 
No  one  can  be  effective  in  world 
citizenship  unless  first  of  all,  he  has 
harmonized  his  own  difficulties  and  his 
own  problems.  We  are  first  of  all  con¬ 
cerned  with  helping  every  youngster  to 
learn  how  to  live  with  himself.  He  must 
learn  how  to  live  with  himself  by  first 
gaining  information  about  himself.  He 
must  learn  how  to  live  with  himself  by 
gaining  information  about  the  responsi¬ 
bilities  that  he  will  have  to  meet  on  the 
outside.  We  should  make  available  to 
him  that  kind  of  information  which  will 
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help  him  learn  about  the  outside  world,  people  with  problems.  He  needs  to 
We  help  him  attain  this  self-adjust-  know  the  kind  of  personality  and  social 
ment  by  working  with  him  in  such  a  skills  that  an  individual  must  have  if 
way  that  he  learns  how  to  solve  his  he  is  going  to  be  successful  when  he 
own  difficulties  and  learns  how  to  make  moves  from  the  school  out  into  that 
his  own  plans  in  a  more  intelligent  way.  community,  and  he  needs  to  know 
The  second  circle  in  this  little  pool  of  many  kinds  of  techniques  of  job  get- 
water  might  be  represented  by  an  indi-  ting.  He  needs  to  know  many  tech- 
vidual’s  adjustment  to  his  immediate  niques  of  interviewing  and  how  to  write 
social  groups.  There  again,  the  guid-  letters  of  application  and  many  similar 
ance  program  is  tremendously  inter-  skills. 

ested  in  the  social  circle  in  whi^  every  As  a  pupil  moves  from  his  school  and 
youngster  operates.  His  social  relation-  community  out  into  a  larger  world,  we 
ships  are  of  the  greatest  importance,  provide  those  kinds  of  experiences  and 
The  school  must  be  interested  in  the  that  kind  of  information  which  will 
kind  of  harmony  that  exists  in  these  make  him  a  more  effective  member  of 
social  groups.  It  must  be  interested  in  the  nation  and  of  the  world.  Here 
helping  him  to  develop  those  kinds  of  again,  unless  he  has  attained  an  ad- 
social  skills,  those  kinds  of  relation-  justment  to  himself  and  an  adjustment 
ships  which  will  help  him  operate  ef-  to  those  intimate  social  groups  in  which 
fectively  as  a  member  of  many  kinds  of  he  has  participated,  and  unless  he  has 
social  organizations.  learned  the  technique  of  solving  his 

However,  if  we  are  thinking  about  own  problems;  unless  he  has  learned 
world  citizenship,  we  would  see  an-  how  to  plan  his  own  future  more  in- 
other  circle  in  this  pool.  An  individual’s  telligently,  he  isn’t  going  to  be  a  very 
adjustment  to  his  school,  to  his  com-  useful  member  of  society, 
munity,  and  to  the  larger  social  organi-  School  administrators  are  concerned 
zations  within  his  environment  are  im-  with  the  problems  of  implementation  of 
portant.  The  guidance  program  is  con-  their  guidance  programs.  How  can 
cemed  with  helping  every  youngster  they  be  most  effective  as  administra- 
learn  how  to  plan  his  own  school  pro-  tors?  Should  the  entire  staff  partici- 
gram.  In  planning  his  own  school  pro-  pate?  Do  we  need  pepole  with  special 
gram  he  has  to  have  information  about  interests  and  training?  These  are  the 
the  curriculum.  He  has  to  have  infor-  kinds  of  questions  of  concern  to  every 
mation  about  what  that  curriculum  school  principal  or  superintendent, 
means  in  terms  of  possible  school  ex-  There  is  no  substitute  for  comp>etent 
periences.  He  has  to  have  information  administration.  No  one  else  can  take 
about  himself  in  relation  to  that  cur-  away  from  the  administrator  the  re- 
riculum  and  he  needs  a  tremendous  sponsibility  for  developing  an  adequate 
amount  of  help  in  thinking  through  the  program.  The  appointment  of  a  direc- 
effects  of  different  kinds  of  curricular  tor  of  guidance  or  another  official  of 
experiences.  The  pupil  also  needs  to  similar  title  will  not  remove  from  the 
have  an  opportunity  to  understand  the  administrator  his  job  of  personal  re- 
educational  resources  within  that  com-  sponsibility  and  personal  supervision 
munity  outside  of  the  school.  He  needs  of  what  happens  in  the  guidance  pro¬ 
to  know  about  occupational  oppor-  gram.  If  we  are  going  to  have  effective 
tunities  in  that  community.  He  needs  guidance  services  for  youngsters,  they 
to  know  about  resources  in  that  com-  must  be  planned  and  they  must  be 
munity  that  are  available  to  help  organized.  Those  services  do  not 
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happen  by  accident.  Many  present  day 
guidance  services  are  more  conversa¬ 
tional  and  pap>er  programs  than  any¬ 
thing  else. 

The  job  of  individual  counseling  is  a 
task  that  requires  special  abilities, 
special  skills  and  special  interests 
which  all  members  of  a  school  staff  do 
not  have.  Individual  counseling  is  just 
as  distinctive  an  activity  and  requires 
abilities  that  are  just  as  different  as  the 
coach  of  a  good  team  or  the  teacher  of 
art.  Therefore,  if  we  are  going  to  have 
an  effective  program,  it  needs  to  be 
organized,  first  of  all,  in  terms  of  the 
tasks  to  be  done  and  then  we  need  to 
find  the  kinds  of  people  who  will  fit 
those  tasks.  They  must  have  the  abili¬ 
ties,  the  training  and  the  interests  to 
carry  on  those  responsibilities  in  a 
competent  manner. 

If  a  guidance  program  is  going  to  be 
implemented  it  will  be  relatively  in¬ 
effective  unless  the  administrator  pro¬ 
vides  some  kind  of  in-service  training 
activity  to  help  teachers  and  counse¬ 
lors  and  principals  get  started  on  these 
new  responsibilities.  It  is  essential  that 
this  in-service  stimulation  be  planned 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  develop¬ 
ment. 

Studies  indicate  that  in  almost  every 
community,  large  or  small,  wealthy  or 
poor,  parents  and  employers  are  suffi¬ 
ciently  interested  in  having  guidance 
services  provided  for  their  youngsters 
to  see  that  the  necessary  finances  are 
available.  If  parents  know  that  we  are 
interested  in  helping  pupils  learn  about 
themselves,  acquire  educational  and 
occupational  information,  provide  com¬ 
petent  counseling  for  all  pupils,  assist 
in  the  placement  of  pupils;  they  will 
willingly  support  our  schools. 

The  guidance  program  recognizes 


the  human  desire  for  independence  and 
self-regulation.  Therefore,  every  effort 
must  be  made  to  help  pupils  acquire 
the  skills  and  information  needed  to 
regulate  themselves.  Most  pupils  have 
the  power,  the  resources  and  the  talents 
to  take  care  of  their  own  problems. 
They  need  help  from  some  one  in 
identifying  their  resources  and  in  or¬ 
ganizing  and  mobilizing  those  re¬ 
sources  for  the  solution  of  their  own 
difficulties. 

Every  youngster  who  leaves  school 
ought  to  have  these  services  available: 
First,  a  careful,  s)^tematic  study  of 
himself  with  that  information  inter¬ 
preted  back  to  him  so  that  as  he  leaves 
he  is  intelligent  and  literate  about  his 
own  characteristics. 

Secondly,  every  youngster  should 
have  adequate  information  about  what 
he  is  going  to  meet  as  he  takes  the  next 
step;  the  problems  he  is  going  to  run 
into,  the  situations  he  is  going  to  have 
to  face,  and  the  alternatives  that  will  be 
available. 

Thirdly,  every  youngster  ought  to 
have  had  competent,  individual  coun¬ 
seling.  He  should  have  received  assist¬ 
ance  in  analyzing  and  dealing  with  his 
personal  problems.  He  should  be  more 
able  to  plan  his  own  future.  He  should 
have  increasing  appreciation  of  his 
interests  and  abilities.  He  should  have 
increased  understanding  of  the  tech¬ 
niques  and  skills  by  which  he  can  use 
those  talents  and  resources.  He  should 
have  a  clearer  picture  of  the  world  into 
which  he  is  going  and  the  problems  that 
he  has  to  face  and  the  kinds  of  skills 
and  techniques  that  he  needs  in  order 
to  face  those  problems.  Any  school  can 
do  at  least  that  much,  and  no  school 
can  afford  to  do  less  than  that  for  every 
youngster  in  the  school  program. 


i 
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OPINIONS  ON  SELECTED  CONTROVERSIAL 
EDUCATIONAL  ISSUES 


J.  B.  Edmonson 
University  of  Michigan 


About  twenty  years  ago  the  writer 
organized  the  “Rump  Convention,” 
which  was  designed  primarily  for  those 
who  did  not  have  responsibilities  on  the 
commissions  and  the  committees  of  the 
North  Central  Association  of  Colleges 
and  Secondary  Schools.  The  meetings 
were  informally  organized  and  empha¬ 
sis  was  placed  on  the  exchange  of 
opinions  on  issues  in  secondary  edu¬ 
cation.  In  recent  years  the  so-called 
“Rump  Convention”  has  acquired  a 
more  dignified  position  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Association,  and  it  is 
called  the  Principals’  Conference,  the 
recent  sessions  of  which  have  been 
of  great  interest  to  secondary  school 
men  as  well  as  to  college  represen¬ 
tatives. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Principals’ 
Conference  held  on  Thursday  evening, 
March  27,  1947,  a  unique  program  was 
provided.  Five  vital  issues  were  pre¬ 
sented  and  those  in  attendance  were 
given  an  opportunity  to  express  their 
frank  opinions  on  ballots  that  had  been 
prepared  for  that  purpose.  Each  of  the 
speakers  presented  his  opinions  on  an 
issue  of  his  own  choice,  and  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  audience  were  then  given 
the  opportunity  to  record  on  these 
ballots  their  approval,  disapproval,  or 
recommended  modifications  of  the 
speaker’s  views.  After  the  Conference 


each  speaker  was  furnished  with  the 
ballots  relating  to  his  topic,  with  the 
recommendation  that  a  summary  of 
the  returns  be  included  in  the  paper 
to  be  prepared  for  publication  in  the 
Quarterly. 

The  plan  used  at  this  year’s  Confer¬ 
ence  aroused  a  marked  degree  of  in¬ 
terest  on  the  part  of  the  audience  as  it 
provided  for  a  maximum  degree  of 
participation.  The  writer,  who  pre¬ 
sided  as  chairman,  is  greatly  indebted 
to  the  five  participants  on  the  program 
as  well  as  to  the  many  persons  who  took 
part  in  the  informal  discussion  and 
contributed  opinions  on  the  ballots. 
The  speaker’s  opinions  as  expressed  at 
the  Conference,  together  with  some 
account  of  the  views  of  the  audience, 
are  presented  in  the  series  of  five  ar¬ 
ticles  which  immediately  follows. 

The  participants  were  Messrs. 
George  Carrothers,  of  the  University 
of  Michigan;  John  Guy  Fowlkes,  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin;  Charles  M. 
Sanford,  of  the  University  of  Illinois; 
Ralph  W.  Tyler,  of  the  University  of 
Chicago;  and  Francis  W.  Bacon,  of  the 
Evanston  Township  High  School,  Ev¬ 
anston,  Illinois.  The  issues  which  these 
respective  speakers  presented  are  listed 
on  the  ballot  which  the  members  of  the 
audience  used  and  which  appears  on 
the  following  page. 
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BALLOT 

ON  SXIXCTEO  CONTSOVSRSIAL  ISSUIS  ON  SECONDARY  EDDCAnON 

DIRECTIONS:  Please  check  the  replies  that  best  express  your  opinion.  Questions,  conunents,  or  ex¬ 
planations  will  be  appreciated. — ^J.  B.  Edmonson 

luue  One:  “Should  a  High  School  Principal  Be  Expected  to  Recommend  Students  for  College  Ad¬ 
mission?”  George  Carrothers 

(•>  I  endone  Cstrotben’  viewi .  (c)  No  opinion  on  the  iMoe . 

(>)  I  un  oppoeed  to  Canotheis'  viewi .  (d)  I  would  modify  Cnrrothen*  views  w  follows . 


Issue  Two:  “What  Should  Be  the  Administrative  Jurisdiction  of  Junior  Colleges?”  John  Guy  I 
Fowlkes  I 

(a)  I  endorse  Fowlkes*  views .  (e)  No  opinion  on  the  issue .  t 

(h)  I  am  opposed  to  Fowlkes’  viesrs .  (d)  I  would  modify  Fowlkes’  views  as  follom .  j 


Issue  Three:  “Are  Home  Rooms  in  Most  Schools  a  Waste  of  Time?”  Charles  W.  Santord 

(a)  I  endorse  Sanford’s  views .  (e)  No  opinion  on  the  issue . 

(k)  I  am  opposed  to  Sanford’s  views .  (d)  I  would  modify  Sanford’s  views  as  follows  _ _ 


r 

Issue  Four:  “Should  Every  High  School  Develop  a  Core  Curriculum?”  Raub  W.  Tyler  | 

i 

(a)  I  endorse  Tyler’s  views .  (c)  No  opinion  on  the  issue .  p 

(k)  I  am  opposed  to  Tyler’s  views .  (d)  I  would  modify  Tyler’s  views  as  follows . 


Issue  Five:  “How  Should  the  High  School  React  to  the  Increasing  Pressures  to  Predetermine  Talent 
for  Specialized  Fields?”  Franos  Bacon 

(a)  I  endorse  Bacon’s  views .  (c)  No  opuuon  on  the  issue . 

(k)  I  am  opposed  to  Bacon’s  views .  (d)  I  would  modify  Bacon’s  views  as  follovrs . 


SHOULD  A  HIGH  SCHOOL  PRINCIPAL  BE  EXPECTED  TO 
RECOMMEND  STUDENTS  FOR  COLLEGE  ADMISSION?* 

Geosgk  £.  Casxothess 
Ummsiiy  of  MUkitaH 


Therz  are  nearly  always  two  sides  to 
any  question.  This  question  is  no  ex¬ 
ception.  The  speaker,  however,  for  the 
purpose  of  this  evening’s  program, 
takes  the  petition  that  the  principal 
should  not  be  expected  to  give  a  gradu¬ 
ate  a  specific  recommendation  before 
he  can  be  admitted  to  college. 

Prior  to  1871  students  were  admitted 
to  college  only  on  the  basis  of  extended 
examinations.  That  year  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Michigan  inaugurated  the  visit¬ 
ing  and  accrediting  of  high  schools,  the 
first  time  such  a  procedure  had  been 
heard  of.  Graduates  of  accredited 
schools  who  could  obtain  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  principal,  were  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  University  of  Michigan 
and  later  to  other  coUeges  without 
examination.  The  University  of  Michi¬ 
gan  having  started  this  practice  of 
recommendation,  a  representative  of 
that  institution  is  now  interested  in 
helping  to  modify  or  stop  it. 

For  several  years  the  catalog  of  a 
great  university  carried  the  following 
statement:  “It  is  expected  that  the 
principal  will  recommend  not  all  gradu¬ 
ates,  but  only  those  whose  .  .  .  attain¬ 
ments  .  .  .  and  intellectual  promise  are 
so  clearly  superior  that  the  school  is 
willing  to  stand  sponsor  for  their 
success  at  the  university.”  That  cer¬ 
tainly  is  one  way  to  shift  responsibil¬ 
ity  to  the  high  school.  Just  where  is 
the  college  teaching  to  come  in  if  suc¬ 
cess  is  guaranteed  prior  to  admis¬ 
sion? 

*  The  firit  of  the  cx>ntrovenial  iasuet  in  the 
sympodum  at  Chicago,  March  37,  1947. 


SEASONS  EOS  NOT  SEQUISING 
SECOIOCENDATIONS  NOW 

1.  High  school  enrollments  fifty  or 
sixty  years  ago  were  quite  limited.  Pupils 
were  carefully  selected  from  the  upper- 
class  families  in  society  where  educa¬ 
tion  was  traditional.  Also,  there  was 
usually  sufficient  money  to  take  care  of 
the  college  education.  Enrollments 
now  run  up  to  six  and  seven  millions 
with  very  much  larger  numbers  than 
formerly  desiring  to  go  to  college. 

2.  Instead  of  the  few  colleges  of  a 
generation  ago  this  country  now  has 
more  than  one  thousand  five  hundred 
colleges  of  various  sorts  and  kinds.  The 
high  school  principal  or  his  guidance 
staff  should  do  all  possible  to  help  each 
senior  become  acquainted  with  institu¬ 
tions  of  higher  education  in  which  he 
may  find  an  interest.  After  the  help  is 
given,  the  graduate  with  the  assistance 
of  his  parents  should  make  the  decision 
as  to  the  kind  of  further  education  he 
desires  and  can  pursue  with  profit. 

3.  The  millions  of  high  school  gradu¬ 
ates  have  greatly  varied  interests  and 
abilities;  so  varied  that  no  one  can 
know  each  pupil  intimately.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  today  for  a  high  school  prin¬ 
cipal  to  know  the  colleges  with  their 
varied  curricula  and  to  know  students 
so  well  that  he  can  recommend  a  gradu¬ 
ate  to  college  and  with  any  real  confi¬ 
dence  stand  sponsor  for  his  success. 

4.  The  college  catalog  does  not  con¬ 
tain  sufiicient  information  to  enable 
the  high  school  principal  to  determine 
just  the  educational  experience  which  a 
student  will  get  in  a  particular  institu- 
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tion.  The  admissions  officer  knows  the 
college  curricula  and  extracurricular 
offerings  much  better  than  any  out¬ 
sider  can  know  them.  He  ought  there¬ 
fore  to  be  held  responsible  for  making 
selections  of  those  applicants  who  give 
promise  of  succeeding  best  in  that  in- 
sitution.  For  instance,  I  do  not  ask  a 
business  school  to  recommend  and 
guarantee  success  of  an  applicant  for  a 
secretarial  position  in  my  office.  We 
obtain  all  the  information  possible  on 
available  candidates;  then  we  select  the 
one  who  gives  promise  of  being  able  to 
fit  into  the  kind  of  set-up  we  maintain 
and  to  do  the  most  efficient  work  in  our 
organization. 

5.  When  the  college  assumes  full 
responsibility  for  selection,  it  feels  a 
greater  responsibility  for  the  success  of 
students.  Every  kind  of  available  in¬ 
formation  should  be  furnished  by  the 
secondary  school  but  selection  should 
be  made  by  the  college;  the  college 
teaching  and  guidance  staffs  should 
then  “break  their  necks”  to  get  stu¬ 
dents  to  succeed.  If  they  do  not  do  well 
in  college,  the  high  school  should  not  be 
blamed.  The  college  should  frankly 
acknowledge  that  its  admissions  system 
is  not  perfect.  Alibis  should  be  omitted. 

6.  It  puts  the  high  school  principal 
on  the  spot  to  be  required  to  furnish  a 
recommendation,  particularly  in  the 
small  community.  Influential  citizens 
sometimes  bring  pressure  on  high  school 
principals  to  recommend  a  son  to 
“Dear  Alma  Mater”  even  though  the 
“lazy  lout”  loafed  his  way  through 
school  and  is  in  no  way  prepared  to  do 
college  work.  (Confidential  letters  to 
the  admissions  officer  suggesting  the 
taking  of  the  recommendation  with  a 
large  grain  of  salt  frequently  follow  a 
forced  recommendation.) 

An  acceptable,  intelligent  procedure 
to  follow  will  be  for  admissions  officers 
to  obtain  from  secondary  schools  perti¬ 
nent  information  on  each  applicant. 


This  report  should  show  the  courses 
taken,  the  quality  of  work  done  in 
each,  the  results  of  both  achievement 
and  aptitude  tests  during  the  years  in 
high  school,  the  outside  interests  and 
successes  in  extracurricular  activities, 
the  community  activities  in  which  the 
pupil  has  voluntarily  engaged,  such  as 
leading  a  Boy  Scout  troop,  camp  lead¬ 
ership  in  the  summer,  teaching  a  Sun¬ 
day  School  Class  or  handling  similar 
groups,  earning  and  saving  money 
during  outside  hours,  and  the  like,  the 
way  in  which  the  applicant  is  developing 
as  a  citizen,  and  statements  from  per¬ 
sons  who  know  the  student  personally. 
With  all  these  items  as  a  basis,  the 
college  should  then  select  those  appli¬ 
cants  who  seem  best  prepared  to  profit 
from  studying  in  that  particular  col¬ 
lege. 

REPORT  OF  THE  VOTING  ON  TOPIC 
NUMBER  ONE 

A  total  of  430  persons  checked  Issue 
One.  Some  ballots  were  from  superin¬ 
tendents,  professors,  deans  of  colleges, 
and  college  officials.  Only  two  ballots 
were  checked  “No  Opinion” — one  by  a 
professor  of  Education  and,  of  all 
persons,  the  other  by  a  dean.  Having 
been  a  dean  in  two  different  colleges  it 
is  interesting  for  me  to  learn  that  there 
is  at  least  one  question  on  which  a  dean 
has  no  opinion.  Several  persons  came  in 
while  the  talk  was  being  given,  so  did 
not  vote,  and  a  few  said,  “Did  not  hear 
him.”  Some  ballots  merely  contained 
comments.  The  following  report  is 
summarized  from  the  335  ballots 
turned  in  by  principals  of  high  schools. 

Number  Percent 

Endorse  Carrothers’ views. . .  379  83 

Opposed  to  Carrothers’  views  34  7 

Modify  Carrothers’  views. . .  33  10 

Total .  335  100 

The  principals  voted  83.3  per  cent 
against  maldng  a  recommendation. 
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7.2  per  cent  for  the  recommendation 
and  9.5  per  cent  for  a  modification  of 
the  policy  advocated  by  the  speaker. 
Some  ballots  contained  comments  such 
as  “A  very  sane  point  of  view,”  “I 
have  felt  just  that  way  for  many 
years,”  “Whether  he  recommends  or 
not  the  principal  will  be  held  responsi¬ 
ble  for  college  failure,”  “No  difference 
one  way  or  another,  the  college  does  as 
it  pleases  anyway,”  “Information 
should  be  furnished  to  the  college,” 
“Principals  might  well  be  asked  to  give 
a  prediction  on  a  scale  as  to  the  prob¬ 
able  success  of  a  student  in  a  particular 
college,”  “I  am  opposed  to  giving  a 
recommendation  and  not  in  favor  of 
entrance  tests  or  examinations.” 

After  the  meeting  one  principal 
handed  in  the  statement  that  he  voted 
with  the  speaker  and  that  he  believed 
the  vote  would  have  gone  just  as 
strongly  the  other  way  if  the  speaker 
had  advocated  as  vigorously  the  other 
point  of  view.  Let’s  hope  not.  That 
sort  of  comment  is  very  discouraging. 

Other  comments  were:  “In  our  state 
we  recommend  all  high  school  gradu¬ 
ates.”  “The  principal  should  recom¬ 
mend  when,  and  only  when  he  has 
enough  facts  to  warrant  his  doing  so.” 


“As  a  time  saver,  I’d  vote  ‘yes.’  But 
there  are  cases  where  the  principal’s 
judgment  may  help  the  entrance 
examiner.”  “If  not  the  principal,  then 
the  guidance  director,  assistant  princi¬ 
pal  or  some  other  person  on  the  staff 
well  acquainted  with  the  graduate.” 
“I  feel  that  it  is  an  honor  to  sign  a 
college  recommendation  when  it  is 
warranted.  I  agree  that  the  college 
need  not  pay  any  attention  to  it.” 
“The  high  school  princip>al  knows  more 
about  the  student  than  a  college  pro¬ 
fessor  and  should  be  active  in  bridging 
the  gap  between  the  two  schools.” 
“The  principal  should  make  some 
comment  as  to  his  judgment  of  the 
student  as  a  college  risk.”  “Many 
colleges  do  not  pay  any  attention  to 
recommendations.  Through  their  ex¬ 
aminations  and  testing  programs  they 
are  in  a  better  position  to  make  the 
decisions.”  “Some  college  entrance 
tests  should  be  given  in  the  senior  year, 
thus  giving  the  principal  something  ob¬ 
jective  to  use  for  guidance.”  “I  think 
the  principal  should  be  expected  to 
recommend  the  college  to  the  high 
school  graduate.”  “It’s  high  time  to 
move  toward  the  all-around  better 
procedure  outlined  by  the  speaker.” 
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WHO  SHOULD  HAVE  JURISDICTION  OVER 
THE  JUNIOR  COLLEGE?^ 

John  Goy  Fowlkes 
University  of  Wisconsin 


Just  three  centuries  ago,  the  infant 
colony  of  Massachusetts  expressed  its 
faith  in  schooling  for  everyone  at 
public  expense.  In  1647  Massachusetts 
passed  the  first  tax  law  for  the  support 
of  public  schools  enacted  in  the  United 
States  of  America.  Every  state  in  the 
Union  followed  the  example  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  in  providing  for  public  schools 
at  public  expense. 

The  early  public  schools  extended 
only  through  what  has  been  termed  the 
common  school,  but  as  populations 
grew  and  the  educational  needs  of  our 
people  increased,  the  amount  of  edu¬ 
cation  made  available  at  public  expense 
was  sharply  expanded  throughout  the 
country.  Publicly  endowed  educational 
institutions  include  the  common 
schools,  general  high  schools,  voca¬ 
tional  and  technical  schools,  trade 
schools,  county  rural  normals,  colleges 
of  liberal  arts  and  sciences,  teachers 
colleges,  various  other  special  profes¬ 
sional  schools  such  as  law,  medicine, 
dentistry,  engineering  and  architecture, 
extension  centers  and  services,  and 
universities.  This  imposing  array  of 
schools  is  clear  cut  proof  of  the  fact 
that  the  public  of  today  recognizes  the 
need  of,  and  has  profound  trust  in, 
public  education. 

THE  “g.  I.  bill” 

In  1944  the  faith  that  was  expressed 
in  the  common  school  by  Massachu- 
chusetts  in  1647  reafomed  nation¬ 
ally  with  respect  to  higher  education. 
On  June  22,  1944,  the  Congress  of  the 

*  Tht  Mcond  controversial  issue  in  the  sym¬ 
posium  at  Chicago,  March  27,  1947. 


United  States  enacted  Public  Law  346, 
The  Veterans  Readjustment  Act  of 
1944.  Under  this  law,  federal  funds  are 
given  to  those  who  served  in  the  mili¬ 
tary  forces  in  World  War  II  in  order 
that  they  may  attend  schools  of  their 
own  choosing.  The  startling  effect  of 
this  law  is  best  seen  in  the  fact  that  in 
October,  1946,  of  the  approximately 
two  million  young  men  and  women 
who  were  enrolled  in  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities,  about  900,000  were  veterans. 

It  is  estimated  that  during  the 
decade  1946-56,  some  1,800,000  veter¬ 
ans  will  take  advantage  of  the  “G.  I. 
Bill”  to  attend  colleges  and  universi¬ 
ties.  Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that 
approximately  1,100,000  non-veterans 
were  attending  colleges  and  universi¬ 
ties  in  the  fall  of  1946.  This  figure  is 
within  about  300,000  of  the  maximum 
college  enrollment  in  the  United  States 
up  to  1946.  It  is  estimated  that  in 
October  1946  there  were  300,000  non¬ 
veterans  and  some  300,000  veterans 
who  wished  to  attend  college  but  who 
were  refused  admission  to  college  be¬ 
cause  of  the  lack  of  facilities.* 

It  seems  clear  that  practically  all 
people  should  finish  at  least  twelve 
years  of  schooling  and  many  high 
school  graduates  should  have  work 
beyond  high  school  graduation.  The 
primary  or  basic  educational  need  for 
those  who  have  finished  four  years  of 
high  school  work  is  a  liberal  education 
which  has  little  if  any  direct  relation¬ 
ship  to  vocational  or  professional 

*  Estimated  by  E.  V.  Hollis,  Principal  Special¬ 
ist  of  Higher  Education,  U.S.  Office  of  Educa¬ 
tion. 
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preparation.  Along  with  or  after  this 
basic  liberal  education  must  come 
vocational,  semiprofessional,  or  pro¬ 
fessional  education  which  will  qualify 
individuals  to  render  personal  service 
not  only  that  they  may  be  economi¬ 
cally  secure  but  more  fundamentally 
that  personal  services  which  society 
demands  will  be  available. 

SPECIALIZED  AND  PROFESSIONAL 
EDUCATION 

The  specialized  and  professional 
education  needed  for  the  rendition  of 
essential  social  services  are  many  and 
varied.  As  never  before,  there  is  urgent 
need  for  highly  specialized  workers  in 
various  relatively  narrow  fields  of 
knowledge.  To  support  and  assist  these 
highly  specialized  professional  workers 
a  large  number  of  technically  trained 
people  are  needed.  Many  craftsmen  are 
also  badly  needed.  Secondary  school 
principals  and  those  interested  in  higher 
education  alike  would  do  well  to  realize 
the  importance  of  these  craft  occupa¬ 
tions.  All  of  them  are  highly  socially 
valuable,  merit  real  resp>ect  and  dig¬ 
nity,  and  offer  opportunity  for  eco¬ 
nomic  return  which  will  provide  a  com¬ 
fortable  livelihood. 

KINDS  OF  CURRICULA  NEEDED 

In  light  of  the  above  stated  needs,  it 
seems  that  four  basic  types  of  educa¬ 
tional  opportunity  should  be  provided 
for  high  school  graduates,  namely: 

I.  Liberal  terminal — two  years  immediately 
following  high  school  graduation,  non-college 

3.  Liberal  terminal  and  semiprofessional  or 
vocational — two  years  immediately  following 
high  school  graduation  non-college 

3.  College  work — freshman  and  sophomore 
years  of  a  four-year  letters  and  science  college 

4.  Professional — third  and  fourth  years  of 
college  work  and  graduate  study 

It  is  clear  that  existing  institutions 
of  higher  learning  in  most  cases  will  be 
unable  to  provide  the  proper  kind  of 
educational  opportunity  for  all  high 


school  graduates  who  should  and  do 
desire  additional  formal  educational 
experience.  It  therefore  seems  clear 
that  additional  junior  colleges  must  be 
established  and  maintained  in  order  to 
meet  the  present  day  need  for  addition¬ 
al  education  for  high  school  graduates. 

A  junior  college  is  here  defined  as 
a  two-year  institution  admission  to 
which  is  open  to  those  who  have  gradu¬ 
ated  from  high  school  or  can  show 
evidence  of  equivalent  development, 
rendering  one  or  more  of  the  following 
functions: 

I.  Offers  two  years  of  liberal  terminal  educa¬ 
tion 

3.  Offers  two  years  of  work  which  is  a  combi¬ 
nation  of  liberal  and  semiprofessional  or  voca¬ 
tional  terminal  education 

3.  Offers  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years 
of  work  of  a  four-year  letters  and  science  college 

Liberal  terminal  education  and  vo¬ 
cational  terminal  education  are  here 
considered  as  curricula  designed  for 
students  who  wish  in  one  year  or  two 
to  gain  an  understanding  of  their  in¬ 
tellectual,  social,  or  civic  environments; 
to  explore  several  fields  of  work  prior  to 
making  occupational  choices;  or  to 
acquire  semiprofessional  or  vocational 
training  which  leads  to  employment  in 
semiprofessional,  vocational,  or  trade 
fields. 

Terminal  programs  are  not  intended 
to  prepare  students  to  transfer  to  four- 
year  colleges.  The  freshman  and  sopho¬ 
more  years  of  work  of  a  four-year 
letters  and  science  college  are  here  to 
be  considered  as  being  preparatory  to 
later  concentration  or  specialization  in 
the  arts  or  letters  and  science  during 
the  third  and  fourth  years  of  college 
work.  The  third  and  fourth  years  of 
college  work  for  most  people  in  many 
respects  is  largely  professional  training. 

WHERE  SHALL  JUNIOR  COLLEGES 
BE  ESTABUSHED? 

Assuming,  in  light  of  the  preceding 
discussion,  that  junior  colleges  are 
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needed,  the  question  arises  as  to  where 
such  colleges  shall  be  operated.  Allen* 
in  1936  presented  criteria  for  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  junior  colleges.  In  terms 
of  Allen’s  study  a  minimum  enrollment 
of  150  should  probably  be  the  basic 
criterion  for  a  junior  college.  Such  a 
population  should  provide  roughly  one 
hundred  freshman  and  fifty  sopho¬ 
mores.  Other  criteria  for  determining 
the  need  for  and  feasibility  of  the 
successful  establishment  of  junior 
colleges  are  as  follows: 

I.  A  five-year  average  of  350  high  school 
graduates  per  year 

3.  Forty  percent  of  the  high  school  graduates 
now  attending  college  in  all  situations  where  the 
previous  five-year  average  of  high  school  gradu¬ 
ates  does  not  exceed  500 

3.  A  five-year  average  of  1,100  students  en¬ 
rolled  in  the  four-year  high  schools  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  county,  or  area 

4.  A  five-year  average  of  1,000  students  in 
average  daily  attendance  in  the  four-year  high 
schools  of  the  community,  county,  or  area 

5.  A  community,  county,  or  area  population 
of  at  least  19,000 

Other  factors  such  as  distribution  of 
population,  transportation  facilities, 
and  highways  must  also  be  considered, 
but  no  hard  and  fast  limitations  are 
here  suggested  concerning  these  fac¬ 
tors. 

In  general  a  junior  college  should  be 
established  only  where  there  is  no  other 
institution  of  collegiate  level  that  can 
be  made  to  serve  the  educational  needs 
of  a  given  community,  county,  or  area. 
In  communities,  counties,  or  areas 
where  collegiate  institutions  already 
exist,  the  following  questions  should  be 
raised:  (i)  Is  the  institution  fully  re¬ 
sponsive  to  the  educational  needs,  and 
if  not,  can  the  institution  be  made  to 
meet  these  needs?  and  (3)  Can  high 
school  graduates  who  should  and  do 
wish  to  continue  their  education  do  so 

*  John  Stuart  Allen,  CriUria  for  th*  Establisk- 
meni  of  Junior  CoUtgts,  Ph.D.  Thesis,  New  York 
University,  1936. 


at  such  institutions  without  undue 
financial  burden? 

WHAT  AGENCY  SHALL  HAVE  JURISDIC¬ 
TION  OVER  PUBLIC  JUNIOR  COLLEGES? 

At  present,  the  administrative  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  public  junior  colleges 
varies  considerably.  In  some  instances 
the  junior  college  is  administered  prac- 
ticaUy  entirely  by  the  local  boards  of 
education  and  superintendents  of 
schools.  In  other  instances  the  admin¬ 
istrative  responsibility  is  a  joint  affair 
between  state  authorities  and  local 
authorities. 

Under  the  direct  administration  and 
supervision  of  the  State  Department  of 
Education,  Mississippi  has  established 
thirt;een  junior  colleges.  New  York  has 
planned  the  distribution  of  a  series  of 
institutions  of  applied  arts  and  science 
on  a  regional  basis.  California,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  fostered  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  local  junior  colleges. 

We  believe  that  education  is  a  func¬ 
tion  of  the  state.  Consequently  it  seems 
sound  that  the  state  should  be  the  basic 
agency  which  plans  the  establishment 
of  junior  colleges.  Furthermore,  the 
state  should  assume  primary  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  financing  of  junior 
colleges.  To  be  sure,  the  direct  manage¬ 
ment  of  local  junior  colleges,  whether 
serving  communities,  counties,  or 
areas,  must  be  primarily  a  local  affair. 
However,  it  seems  likely  that  the 
junior  college  will  assume  higher 
stature  as  an  educational  institution 
regardless  of  the  particular  objectives 
of  a  given  junior  college  if  there  is  joint 
jurisdiction  between  state  and  local 
communities,  with  the  state  university 
playing  an  effective  part  in  the  formu¬ 
lation  of  the  curriculum  of  the  junior 
colleges. 

The  establishment  of  state  jurisdic¬ 
tion  over  junior  colleges  will  probably 
stimulate  some  desirable  scrutiny  of  the 
existing  pattern  of  institutions  of 
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higher  learning  in  any  state.  Two  major 
questions  which  will  probably  arise 
from  a  state  jurisdiction  over  junior 
colleges  are  as  follows:  (i)  Are  existing 
institutions  of  higher  learning  offering 
curricula  which  best  serve  the  interests 
of  the  students  and  the  state?  and  (3) 
What  action  can  be  taken  to  render 
more  socially  functional  educational 
opportunity  at  the  higher  level  in  the 
most  efficient  manner  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  operation? 

The  reactions  of  416  people  to  the 


above  presentation  was  as  follows: 

Numtm  Ptreeni 


Endorse  Fowlkes’s  views .  353  61 

Oppose  Fowlkes’s  views .  49  13 

M<^fy  Fowlkes’s  views .  36  6 

No  opinion .  89  31 

Total .  416  100 


In  terms  of  these  repK)rted  opinions, 
it  would  seem  that  joint  jurisdiction  of 
the  junior  colleges  is  recognized  as 
desirable  in  the  future  development  of 
junior  colleges. 


ARE  HOME  ROOMS  IN  MOST  HIGH  SCHOOLS 
A  WASTE  OF  TIME?^ 


Chakles  W.  Sanpord 
University  o/  Illinois 


Are  home  rooms  in  most  schools  a 
waste  of  time?  The  answer  is  yes.  Why? 
Without  laboring  through  home  room 
history,  or  statistics,  let  us  consider 
home  room  programs  in  terms  of  their 
purposes.  Why  do  we  have  home 
rooms?  The  usual  answers  might  be 
summarized  as  follows:  to  facilitate  ad¬ 
ministration;  to  promote  school  spirit, 
under  which  might  be  catalogued  the 
provision  of  opportunities  for  practic¬ 
ing  democracy,  and  assisting  the  ad¬ 
ministration  in  the  organization  and 
promotion  of  extra-curricular  activi¬ 
ties;  and  to  serve  as  the  main  agency  in 
the  guidance  program.  Do  home  rooms 
facilitate  administration?  Minor  rou¬ 
tine  matters  are  handled.  Among  these 
are  checking  attendance,  reading  an¬ 
nouncements,  distributing  report 
cards,  and  selling  carnival  tickets.  Such 
routines  are  doubtless  cared  for  quite 
efficiently,  but  no  one  would  argue  that 
they  call  for  a  home  room  system. 

Do  home  rooms  promote  school 
spirit,  including  the  provision  of  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  practicing  democracy  and 
assisting  in  the  organization  and  pro¬ 
motion  of  extra-curricular  activities? 
School  spirit  seems  to  mean  everything 
from  who  can  yell  the  loudest,  the 
longest,  to  genuine  school  citizenship  at 
its  best,  which  might  include  some 
yelling,  to  be  sure.  In  a  number  of 
schools  this  purpose  includes  an  effort 
to  acquaint  pupils  with  the  extra¬ 
curricular  activities  offered  and  to  get 
the  pupils  to  participate  in  them.  For 
these  two  tasks  the  home  room  is  a  con- 
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venience,  it  is  a  handy  place  in  which 
to  work,  but  again  no  one  would  argue 
that  a  home  room  is  necessary  for  doing 
the  work. 

A  different  picture  is  presented  when 
we  consider  the  development  of  school 
citizenship,  including  loyalty  to  the 
school  and  a  sincere  desire  to  make  it  a 
better  school.  While  this  is  a  responsi¬ 
bility  during  the  entire  day  of  every 
teacher,  it  is  wise  to  have  an  agency 
through  which  the  program  is  coordi¬ 
nated  and  in  which  it  is  crystallized. 
An  examination  of  citizenship  pro¬ 
grams  in  home  rooms  indicates  the 
machinery  is  oiled  rather  well — we 
have  our  committees,  pupils  follow  ac¬ 
cepted  parliamentary  procedures,  and 
they  deposit  waste  paper  in  the  proper 
places — but  the  power  to  run  the  ma¬ 
chinery  is  weak.  The  power  is  the 
understanding  by  boys  and  girls  of 
what  constitutes  good  citizenship,  of 
the  elements  essential  to  a  strong 
democracy.  To  gain  understanding  of 
this  typ>e  requires  a  penetrating  study 
and  analysis  of  the  democratic  process; 
further,  it  requires  the  provision  of 
many  opportunities  for  boys  and  girls 
to  practice  democracy. 

Next,  do  home  rooms  facilitate 
guidance?  Most  of  us  would  probably 
say  that  guidance  should  be  the  main 
function  of  the  home  room.  In  addition, 
we  want  good  guidance  in  every  class¬ 
room.  If  every  teacher  in  every  class 
attained  the  Utopian  situation  in  which 
the  needs,  interests,  and  abilities  of 
every  pupil  were  really  recognized, 
most  mal-adjustments  would  not  de¬ 
velop.  Then  we  could  say  that  our 
guidance  had  been  excellent,  and  that 
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we  needed  less  time  for  home  room 
guidance.  Since  classroom  Utopias  do 
not  obtain,  we  must  ask  whether  the 
activities  in  our  home  rooms  do  pro¬ 
vide  good  guidance.  The  answer  is  no. 

Except  in  very  unusual  cases,  su¬ 
perior  guidance  is  not  practiced  in 
home  rooms  because  the  teachers  in 
charge  have  completed  only  three  or 
four  hours  of  non-functional  general 
psychology,  two  or  three  hours  of  a 
similar  brand  of  educational  psychol¬ 
ogy,  no  hours  in  guidance,  no  practice 
in  guidance  in  practice  teaching,  and  no 
training  following  employment,  on  the 
job.  In  brief,  teachers  are  unprepared 
for  guidance  duties.  In  a  large  measure, 
the  correction  is  up  to  those  of  us  who 
claim  we  are  preparing  teachers.  It  is 
our  job.  We’ll  take  it.  But  it  is  also  up 
to  the  administrative  head  of  every 
high  school  to  provide  situations  in 
which  home  room  teachers,  prepared 
and  unprepared,  receive  some  training 
on  the  job  for  work  in  that  particular 
school.  If  they  are  presently  unpre¬ 
pared,  it  is  obviously  necessary  to  pro¬ 
vide  in-service  training.  And  when 
some  have  acquired  a  reasonable  de¬ 
gree  of  proficiency,  newcomers  can  be 
apprenticed  to  them. 

Sup>erior  home  room  guidance  is  not 
practiced  in  many  schools  because 
these  schools  persist  in  following  the 
philosophy  of  throwing  every  teacher 
on  his  own.  No  school-wide  home  room 
program  exists;  there  is  no  disposition 
to  develop  one.  By  some  strange  series 
of  mental  gymnastics,  the  authorities 
have  concluded  that  the  formulation  of 
a  program  would  stifle  individual 
teacher  initiative;  so  the  home  room 
teachers  discharge  the  administrative 
chores  and  thereafter  do  as  they  please, 
and  too  many  of  them  please  to  let  the 
pupils  study.  Now  studying  is  fine,  but 
again  we  do  not  need  home  rooms  for  it. 
In  short,  superior  home  room  guidance 
calls  for  a  high  order  of  planning  on  a 


school-wide  front. 

But  the  absence  of  a  well-planned 
program,  including  objectives,  pupil 
experiences,  and  so  forth,  is  only  part 
of  the  picture.  Home  room  teachers  too 
often  have  each  year  a  different  group 
of  pupils  assigned  to  them.  When  they 
reach  the  point  of  knowing  the  pupils 
well  enough  to  help  them,  a  change  is 
made.  Or,  if  the  better  plan  is  in  opera¬ 
tion,  namely,  that  of  having  the  home 
room  teacher  and  pupils  remain  to¬ 
gether  for  four  years,  too  often  no  pro¬ 
vision  is  made  for  changing  occasional 
pupils  from  one  home  room  to  another 
when  personality  clashes  or  other  cir¬ 
cumstances  indicate  that  such  is  the 
part  of  wisdom. 

Superior  guidance  takes  time,  an 
enormous  amount  of  time.  It  is  not 
completed  during  the  home  room  pe¬ 
riod.  Many  hours  are  required  for 
preparation,  follow-up,  counseling, 
testing,  recording  scores,  analyzing 
records,  and  collecting  occupational  in¬ 
formation — unless  much  time  is  given 
to  such  tasks  the  program  fails.  How 
many  of  us  recognize  this  by  making 
appropriate  adjustments  in  the  teacher 
load?  The  home  rooms  have  been  added 
to  an  overload.  They  cannot  succeed, 
in  many  instances,  on  this  basis.  On 
this  point,  I  like  the  plan  in  the  New 
Trier  Township  High  School  at  Win- 
netka,  Illinois.  This  school  has  a  home 
room  period  every  day,  and  the 
teachers  in  charge  of  these  rooms  are 
relieved  of  one  class. 

Our  home  room  physical  arrange¬ 
ments  do  not  lend  themselves  to  effec¬ 
tive  individual  guidance.  This  needs  no 
explanation.  There  are  many  visual 
aids  which  could  be  used  to  enrich  the 
program.  One  example  is  films  on  occu¬ 
pations  for  use  in  vocational  guidance. 

Superior  guidance  in  the  total  school 
situation  calls  for  a  coordination  of  all 
guidance  efforts:  those  which  are  car¬ 
ried  on  in  home  rooms,  in  class  rooms. 
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and  in  extra-curricular  activities.  Prin¬ 
cipals  know  they  ought  to  supervise 
each  of  these,  including  the  home 
rooms.  But  they  can’t  supervise  the 
attendance-taking,  check-type  of  home 
rooms,  because  supervision  implies  the 
presence  of  a  learning  situation,  a  place 
where  boys  and  girls  are  learning 
something. 

To  return,  in  conclusion,  to  the  ques¬ 
tion,  “Are  Home  Rooms  in  Most 
Schools  a  Waste  of  Time?”  the  answer 


is  Yes.  They  were  established  in  too 
many  schools  too  quickly.  To  establish 
them  was  “the  thing  to  do.”  They  were 
to  be  the  panacea  for  all  of  our  growing 
pains.  They  were  begun  before  teachers 
were  prepared  or  programs  planned. 
The  next  step  is  not  to  abolish  them; 
rather  it  is  to  work  towards  the  realiza¬ 
tion  of  the  main  purposes  for  which 
they  were  established. 

The  audience  responded  to  the  fore¬ 
going  presentation  as  follows: 


Bigk 

School 

Principals 

Superin¬ 

tendents 

Professors 

of 

Education 

Miscd- 

laneous^ 

Total 

Percent 

I  endorse  Sanford’s  views^. . .  213 

I  am  opposed  to  Sanford’s 

18 

8 

12 

251 

80 

views* .  42 

I  would  modify  Sanford’s 

0 

I 

8 

SI 

16 

views* .  3 

I 

0 

0 

4 

I 

No  opinion  on  the  issue ....  3 

0 

0 

5 

8 

3 

Total 


314  100 


*  Included  personswhodescribed  their  positions  are  asfollowsiDean  of  Liberal  ArtsCoUege,  Assistant 
Principal,  Supervisor,  College  Registrar,  Director  of  Admissions,  General  Executive,  Dean,  Graduate 
Student,  College  Dean,  Head  of  Science  Department  in  a  College,  Director  of  Secondary  Education, 
County  Superintendent,  College  Teacher,  not  a  prindi>al.  Dean  of  Education,  Director  of  Guidance, 
State  High  School  Supervisor,  State  Department,  State  Director  of  Division  of  Instruction,  and  High 
School  District  Supervisor. 

*  Typical  observations  were:  "They  have  a  place  in  the  school,  but  colleges  and  universities  need  to 
set  up  a  curriculum  to  give  practical  training  to  teachers”;  "We  do  not  use  the  home  room  system  for 
the  reasons  stated";  "I  agree,  but  would  still  use  the  home  room  system  for  ‘administrative  con¬ 
venience’  ”;  "But  it  need  not  be  so”;  "I  am  in  agreement  on  the  fact  that  they  can  be  made  to  function 
when  teachers  are  properly  trained  and  supervised.” 

*  Typical  observations  were:  "There  are  about  the  same  number  of  classes  where  time  is  wasted  as 
there  are  home  rooms.  Many  teachers  would  welcome  this  escape  from  basic  resiionsibility” ;  "I  sug¬ 
gest  a  a5  minute  home  room  program,  carefully  and  effectively  planned  and  organized”;  "They  do 
not  need  to  be  and  are  not  in  many  schools”;  “I  believe  in  a  short  home  room  period  (lo-i  5  minutes) 
for  administrative  purposes” ;  “What  would  you  recommend  to  carry  out  the  work  or  duties  carried 
out  in  the  home  room”;  "A  good  principal  will  provide  in-service  training  in  guidance  so  that  home 
rooms  or  counseling  periods  will  be  beneffdal”;  "If  properly  plaimed  and  organized,  home  rooms  can 
help  educate  youth”;  and  "Some  such  a  plan  must  be  used  or  too  much  time  is  taken  from  class.” 

*  Typical  observations  were:  “The  success  of  home  rooms  depends  upon  the  philosophy  of  the 
administration  and  faculty.  They  can  be  made  to  function.  A  core  curriculum  can  replace  the  home 
room”;  "Orientation  and  citizenship  may  be  successfully  offered  if  units  of  study  are  developed  on  a 
grade-level  basis”;  "If  we  could  work  out  a  home  room  once  or  twice  a  week  of  30  or  40  minutes,  we 
might  be  in  a  better  position  to  make  progress”;  "Any  school  with  a  large  enrollment  must  have  an 
organization  to  function  in  the  supposed  way  a  home  room  functions”;  "Home  rooms  are  worth 
while  for  administrative  purposes,  if  for  nothing  else”;  “Train  teachers  in  home  room  techniques  so  it 
will  function”;  "Not  all  bad”;  “It  is  still  the  best  device  we  have”;  "Do  not  abandon  home  rooms — 
train  teachers,  coordinate  and  supervise  the  program.  Home  rooms  are  basic  and  essential.  We  must 
develop  the  system”;  “Most  schools  should  be  advised  to  abolish  home  rooms.  There  are  other  ways 
to  achieve  the  desired  aims  of  the  home  room  which  are  more  practical";  "There  are  important  func¬ 
tions  that  home  rooms  might  perform,  such  as  providing  opportunity  for  group  cultivation.  True,  as 
conducted,  but  not  a  necessity.” 


SHOULD  EVERY  HIGH  SCHOOL  DEVELOP 
A  CORE  CURRICULUM?^ 

Ralph  W.  Tylu 
UnnersUy  cf  Chicago 


I  HAVE  been  asked  to  present  the  af¬ 
firmative  p>osition  on  this  issue  but  be¬ 
fore  outlining  the  arguments  for  the 
suggested  action  may  I  define  the  term 
“core  curriculum”  as  it  will  be  used  in 
this  discussion?  I  am  using  the  term 
“core  curriculum”  to  mean  the  educa¬ 
tional  experiences  that  are  planned 
jointly  by  teachers  of  two  or  more  sub¬ 
jects  to  meet  the  common  needs  of 
students,  experiences  that  cut  across 
the  usual  subject  lines  and  occupy 
about  half  of  the  student’s  high  school 
day,  excluding  extra-curricular  activi¬ 
ties.  This  definition  comes  nearest  to 
the  several  most  common  uses  of  the 
term  in  current  educational  publica¬ 
tions. 

An  advocate  of  change  should  show 
that  there  is  need  for  innovations.  Are 
there  weaknesses  in  the  present  cur¬ 
riculum  of  the  American  high  school? 
If  so,  what  are  they?  A  careful  study  of 
a  fair  sample  of  American  high  schools 
indicates  five  major  inadequacies  of  the 
curriculum. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  lack  of  mean¬ 
ing  which  the  high  school  program  of 
studies  has  for  a  large  fraction  of  the 
students.  Interviews  with  students  re¬ 
veal  that  most  of  them  see  little  signifi¬ 
cance  to  the  content  they  are  studying 
or  to  the  skills  and  abilities  demanded 
in  their  academic  work.  By  and  large 
they  find  little  relation  between  their 
course  work  and  their  present  lives  or 
even  their  life  objectives.  The  skills 
most  frequently  demanded  are  memo¬ 
rization  of  text  material  and  ability  to 
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repeat  it  orally  and  in  writing.  An¬ 
other  type  of  ability  commonly  re¬ 
quired  is  the  formal  manipulation  of 
numbers  and  symbols  in  exercises  often 
called  “problems”  but  having  no  ap¬ 
parent  significance  to  students  as  prob¬ 
lems  needing  solution.  To  a  large  part 
of  the  student  body,  course  work  is 
viewed  as  tasks  assigned  but  not  as 
vital  and  meaningful  matters  to  be 
dealt  with. 

A  second  serious  weakness  in  the 
curriculum  is  the  lack  of  motivation. 
Many  students  profess  no  interest  in 
the  program  of  studies.  Another  large 
group  is  spurred  by  extrinsic  factors 
such  as  threats  of  parental  punishment, 
grades  required  for  athletic  eligibility 
or  for  admission  to  college.  Only  a  small 
faction  express  genuine  interest  in  the 
content  and  methods  of  study  and 
show  eagerness  to  pursue  their  learning 
further  in  the  fields  in  which  they  are 
now  taking  courses. 

This  is  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  moti¬ 
vation  exhibited  in  extra-curricular 
activities.  The  genuine  enjoyment  large 
numbers  of  students  show  in  athletics, 
in  social  activities,  in  hobbies,  and  even 
in  out-of-school  work  experiences  indi¬ 
cates  a  tremendous  reserve  of  energy 
that  is  not  now  being  utilized  for  much 
of  high  school  learning. 

A  third  important  defect  of  the 
American  high  school  curriculum  is  its 
almost  exclusive  preoccupation  with 
verbal  media  of  learning.  Verbal  com¬ 
munication  and  verbal  expression  are 
almost  the  sole  means  of  exchange  in 
the  typical  school.  So  dependent  is  the 
American  high  school  upon  the  use  of 
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words — reading  and  talking — that  the  mediate  grades,  there  is  not  only  con- 


best  predictions  of  scholastic  success 
are  tests  of  verbal  facility,  particularly 
vocabulary  tests.  Students  who  grasp 
ideas  better  through  pictures,  dia¬ 
grams,  manual  manipulation,  demon¬ 
strations,  field  trips,  and  the  like,  have 
little  opportunity  for  using  these  media 
in  school  learning.  As  a  result,  many 
students  who  are  not  verbally  facile 
drop  out  of  school  or  are  dubbed  “slow 
learners”  while  their  potentialities  for 
learning  by  the  use  of  other  media  are 
unexplored. 

In  the  same  way,  pupil  expression  in 
the  classroom  is  largely  limited  to  ver¬ 
bal  expression.  On  the  football  field  or 
the  dance  floor  students  may  express 
themselves  in  bodily  movement.  The 
few  who  take  art  and  music  are  explor¬ 
ing  rich  possibilities  for  their  own 
emotional,  physical,  and  intellectual 
expression.  But  the  largest  number  of 
students  never  have  opportunity  to 
learn  to  express  their  ideas  and  feelings 
through  varied  media.  They  miss  im¬ 
portant  avenues  for  emotional  release, 
refinement  of  feelings,  clarification  of 
ideas  and  values. 

A  fourth  major  defect  of  the  high 
school  curriculum  is  its  failure  to 
achieve  sequence  and  integration.  Each 
learning  experience,  whether  in  school 
or  without,  generally  makes  but  an  im¬ 
perceptible  contribution  to  the  educa¬ 
tional  goals  sought.  A  single  lesson  does 
not  produce  marked  changes  in  stu¬ 
dents.  Ways  of  thinking,  social  atti¬ 
tudes,  habits  of  study,  for  example, 
only  develop  through  a  good  many 
learning  experiences,  each  re-enforcing 
the  others  so  that  the  cumulative  effect 
is  educationally  significant.  This  or¬ 
ganization  of  learning  experiences 
which  greatly  increases  their  efficiency 
by  maximizing  their  cumulative  effect 
is  a  commonplace  in  elementary 
schools.  Beginning  w’ith  the  primary 
grades  and  continuing  on  in  the  inter- 


tinuity  in  treating  major  objectives  like 
skills  in  reading  and  arithmetic  but 
there  is  also  sequence  so  that  each 
month  or  year  builds  on  the  preceding 
ones,  going  more  broadly  and  deeply 
into  the  field  rather  than  simply  re¬ 
peating  work  of  preceding  years. 
Furthermore,  a  good  elementary  school 
provides  considerable  integration,  re¬ 
lating  work  in  arithmetic,  for  example, 
to  work  in  science  by  providing  oppor¬ 
tunities  in  science  to  use  skills  de¬ 
veloped  in  arithmetic  and  thus 
increasing  still  more  the  cumulative 
effect  of  the  various  learning  experi¬ 
ences. 

Efficient  organization  of  learning  ex¬ 
periences  is  rare  in  the  high  school  cur¬ 
riculum.  Geometry  in  the  loth  grade 
does  not  build  upon  the  concepts  and 
skills  taught  in  9th  grade  algebra. 
American  History  in  the  nth  grade 
does  not  build  deeply  and  broadly  upon 
loth  grade  European  History.  Physics 
does  not  build  on  biology  nor  does 
sophomore  English  usually  build  on 
freshman  English.  There  is  little  care¬ 
fully  planned  sequence  so  that  each 
year’s  work  remains  at  the  superficial 
level  of  a  first  approach  to  a  field.  This 
results  not  only  in  lack  of  depth  in 
learning  but  also  in  a  large  amount  of 
forgetting  because  of  the  failure  to  go 
on  with  matters  partially  developed. 

It  is  also  true  that  the  typical  high 
school  curriculum  provides  for  little 
integration.  What  a  student  does  at 
nine  o’clock  has  no  connection  with 
what  he  does  at  ten  or  eleven  or  one  or 
two.  Each  subject  is  carried  on  in  isola¬ 
tion  without  benefit  of  helpful  interre¬ 
lations.  The  result  is  a  student  who  has 
subject-tight  compartments  of  learn¬ 
ing.  Facility  in  writing  is  a  matter  for 
English  classes,  not  for  social  studies. 
Equations  are  mathematical  structures 
used  in  algebra,  not  in  science.  Histori¬ 
cal  developments  are  matters  of  his- 
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tory,  not  of  music  and  art.  Further¬ 
more,  the  reenforcement  to  learning 
that  interrelations  would  bring  are  lost. 
This  lack  of  efficient  organization  is  a 
serious  waste. 

A  fifth  weakness  in  the  typical  high 
school  curriculum  is  the  ineffectiveness 
of  the  devices  used  to  correct  widely 
recognized  defects.  The  lack  of  mean¬ 
ing  and  motivation  of  the  traditional 
high  school  program  for  many  students 
has  long  been  recognized  but  the  two 
types  of  procedures  employed  in  at¬ 
tempts  to  correct  the  situation  have 
missed  the  point  altogether. 

One  common  device  for  correcting 
the  situation  has  been  to  water  down 
the  old  content.  Thus,  in  science  de¬ 
scriptive  applications,  such  as  “con¬ 
sumer  science,”  have  sometimes  been 
substituted  for  physics  and  chemistry 
for  students  in  the  general  curriculum. 
Memorizing  these  applications  rather 
than  understanding  the  principles  of 
science  has  become  the  chief  objective. 

In  mathematics,  business  arithmetic 
or  shop  arithmetic  has  taken  the  place 
of  the  older  high  school  mathematics 
for  the  general  student.  Developing  the 
ability  to  do  simple  arithmetic  compu¬ 
tations  is  the  chief  objective  of  such 
courses.  In  English,  drill  on  usage  has 
replaced  rhetoric  and  literature  for 
some  of  the  students. 

This  watering  down  by  emphasizing 
more  memorization  and  repetitive 
skills  defeats  the  whole  purpose  of  high 
school  education.  The  normal  high 
school  student  is  capable  of  thinking. 
Note  how  complex  football  tactics  are 
analyzed  and  interpreted  by  the  boy 
whose  teacher  complains  of  his  in¬ 
ability  to  analyze  and  interpret  a 
social  science  problem.  Observe  the 
girl  examining  the  motives  and  pre¬ 
dicting  the  actions  of  classmates  while 
her  teacher  states  that  she  cannot 
interpret  human  behavior  in  litera¬ 
ture.  The  objectives  of  understanding. 


analysis,  interpretation,  and  apprecia¬ 
tion  are  important  and  attainable. 
Watering  down  old  content  so  as  to 
leave  out  what  little  intellectual  effort 
was  required  is  not  a  solution  to  the 
high  school  curriculum. 

Another  common  procedure  for  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  lack  of  motivation  in  high 
school  is  to  separate  out  the  “non- 
academic”  students,  giving  them  vo¬ 
cational  training  or  handwork  in  place 
of  general  education.  Like  the  watering 
down  method,  this  scheme  fails  to  focus 
the  teacher’s  efforts  upon  the  most  im¬ 
portant  educational  objectives,  namely 
those  understandings,  skiUs,  habits, 
and  dispositions  essential  to  assume  the 
respKinsibilities  of  the  citizen,  the 
family  member,  and  friend  and  re¬ 
quired  by  the  student  to  attain  his  own 
potentialities.  Instead  the  students 
work  with  their  hands  not  to  gain  these 
goals  of  general  education  through 
other  media  but  to  gain  some  skill  in 
some  specific  occupational  field  which 
most  of  them  will  not  enter  and  for 
which  most  young  workers  need  little 
training. 

The  very  continuance  of  civilization 
demands  intelligent  citizens.  To  live  a 
meaningful  human  life  requires  a  range 
of  intellectual  and  aesthetic  experiences 
not  adequately  provided  by  the  end  of 
elementary  school.  For  both  these 
reasons,  the  high  school  curriculum 
problem  cannot  be  solved  by  turning  to 
other  goals.  The  common  efforts  to 
correct  the  old  curriculum  are  not  satis¬ 
factory. 

The  preceding  discussion  has  out¬ 
lined  five  serious  defects  in  the  typical 
American  high  school  curriculum.  It 
has  indicated  the  great  need  for  im¬ 
provement.  Within  the  past  fifteen 
years  a  number  of  high  schools  have  de¬ 
veloped  core  curricula  as  the  means  for 
overcoming  the  chief  weaknesses  of  the 
high  school  program.  The  experiences 
of  these  high  schools  with  a  core  cur- 
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riculum  leads  me  to  conclude  that  this  attack  these  common  problems.  This 


innovation  is  no  panacea  but  it  in¬ 
volves  features  which  contribute  mark¬ 
edly  to  the  improvement  of  the  high 
school  program. 

In  the  first  place,  the  development  of 
a  core  curriculum  requires  re-thinking 
on  the  part  of  the  teachers  concerned 
rather  than  blind  following  of  the  old 
forms.  Part  of  the  reason  that  the  old 
curriculum  has  not  been  meaningful  to 
students  is  that  it  has  not  been  mean¬ 
ingful  to  teachers.  Teachers  have  not 
had  to  select  material  in  terms  of  its 
values  in  attaining  vital  objectives. 
They  could  follow  a  text  rather  blindly 
or  teach  as  they  were  taught  without 
asking:  Why?  For  what  purpose?  What 
content  can  help  the  student  here?  Be¬ 
cause  the  core  curriculum  is  planned  by 
two  or  more  teachers  jointly  in  terms  of 
content  and  abilities  thought  to  meet 
the  needs  of  students,  the  foregoing 
vital  questions  are  asked  and  the 
answers  obtained  by  the  teachers  are 
understood  by  them.  This  helps  a  good 
deal  to  insure  meaningfulness  to  stu¬ 
dents. 

In  the  second  place,  the  planning  of 
learning  experiences  to  meet  the  com¬ 
mon  needs  of  students  in  a  given  class 
almost  invariably  brings  in  problems  of 
community  life.  The  use  of  community 
problems  gives  greater  assurance  of 
meaning  to  students,  increases  student 
interest,  and  extends  the  media  of 
learning  beyond  purely  verbal  ex¬ 
change.  It  also  increases  the  proba¬ 
bility  of  the  student’s  using  what  he 
learns  in  his  day-by-day  living  in  the 
community. 

In  the  third  place,  basing  the  core 
curriculum  on  common  needs  of  stu¬ 
dents  that  cut  across  subject  lines  de¬ 
creases  the  likelihood  that  teachers  will 
deal  with  pedantic  matters  in  the  way 
they  were  taught  in  college.  They,  too, 
will  need  to  learn  and  to  get  a  better 
view  of  the  way  the  student  learns  to 


is  another  factor  increasing  the  proba¬ 
bility  that  the  work  will  be  meaningful 
and  interesting  to  students. 

In  the  fourth  place,  the  fact  that  the 
core  curriculum  takes  about  two  pe¬ 
riods  per  day  throughout  the  high 
school  years  provides  for  larger  blocks 
of  time,  planned  jointly  over  several 
years.  This  makes  sequence  and  inte¬ 
gration  less  difficult.  It  is  easier  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  integration  within  the  core 
because  the  work  is  planned  in  a  unified 
fashion.  It  is  less  difficult  to  provide  for 
integration  between  other  subjects  and 
the  core  because  the  core  is  only  one 
unit  in  planning  to  be  related  to  each  of 
the  other  fields  while  the  two  or  more 
subjects  which  were  previously  offered 
required  that  many  more  interrelations 
be  worked  out. 

It  is  easier  to  provide  for  sequence 
within  the  core  because  of  the  common 
planning  through  several  years.  When 
elements  of  sequence  have  been  agreed 
upon  and  organizing  principles  se¬ 
lected,  each  unit  of  the  core  can  be 
planned  with  this  scheme  of  sequence 
clearly  in  mind. 

Finally,  the  core  curriculum  because 
it  occupies  as  much  as  two  periods  p>er 
day  reduces  the  number  of  different 
classes  for  which  a  given  core  teacher  is 
responsible  and  thus  gives  the  teacher 
fewer  students  to  teach  and  to  know. 
Much  of  the  effectiveness  of  instruction 
dep>ends  upon  understanding  the  stu¬ 
dents  as  individuals,  their  needs,  their 
interests,  their  abilities.  Two  periods 
per  day  gives  more  time  to  get  an 
understanding  of  the  students,  and  the 
requirement  that  the  core  be  planned 
on  the  basis  of  common  needs  gives 
greater  incentive  for  the  teacher  to  gain 
an  understanding  of  the  students. 

It  is  because  of  these  potentialities 
for  effective  instruction  that  I  favor  the 
development  of  the  core  curriculum  in 
the  American  high  school.  It  provides  a 
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good  opportunity  to  initiate  curriculum 
improvement. 

The  reactions  of  the  audience  to 


these  views  were  as  follows: 

Nttmber 

Percent 

Endorse  Tyler’s  views. . . . 

.  .  . .  301 

49 

Oppose  Tyler’s  views . 

Modify  Tyler’s  views . 

, . . .  108 

27 

....  57 

14 

No  opinion . 

, . . .  40 

10 

ToUl . 

...  406 

100 

The  most  common  question  written 
on  the  ballots  was  “How  can  teachers 
be  trained  to  conduct  a  core  curricu¬ 
lum?”  while  the  most  common  doubt 
expressed  was  that  present  teachers 
could  not  handle  the  job.  The  most 
frequent  opposition  to  the  proposal  was 
“A  core  curriculum  requires  more  intel¬ 
ligent  teachers.  The  present  courses 
can  be  handled  with  less  knowledge  and 
training  on  the  part  of  the  teachers.” 


It  is  interesting  that  the  most  com¬ 
mon  emphasis  from  the  various  points 
of  view  of  the  audience  was  on  the 
training  and  effectiveness  of  the 
teacher.  This  is  in  harmony  with  the 
point  made  earlier  that  the  core  stimu¬ 
lates  teachers  to  re-think  their  work 
and  to  study  their  students.  There 
seems  to  be  considerable  agreement 
that  the  role  of  the  teacher  is  crucial.  I 
should  maintain,  however,  that  the 
fact  that  a  teacher  seems  to  know  how 
to  handle  old  courses  by  textbook 
methods  does  not  mean  that  that 
teacher  is  getting  better  learning  than 
if  she  were  floundering  a  bit  on  new 
material.  Smooth  class  room  activity 
is  memorizing  meaningless  material  is 
not  education.  Clumsy,  first  efforts  at 
working  on  new  and  more  vital  prob¬ 
lems  may  actually  result  in  greater 
learning. 


HOW  SHOULD  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  REACT  TO  THE 
INCREASING  PRESSURES  TO  PREDETERMINE 
TALENT  FOR  SPECIALIZED  FIELDS?^ 

Francis  L.  Bacon 
Evanston  Township  High  School 
Evanston,  JUinois 

A  STRIKING  phenomenon  of  World  ceived  at  the  end  of  the  war.  (3)  An- 
War  II  was  a  serious  shortage  in  scien-  other  development  is  in  respect  to 
tific  fields  of  highly  qualified  p>ersoimel  considerable  numbers  of  highly  trained 
and  of  peculiarly  specialized  trained  and  talented  persons  for  governmental 
talent.  There  was  a  frantic  rush  to  technical,  diplomatic,  occupational, 
make  up  the  deficiencies.  In  the  ensu-  and  advisory  services  abroad.  (4)  Busi- 
ing  haste  serious  lacks  or  shortages  in  ness  and  industry  are  naturally  in- 
other  fields  were  either  unrecognized  or  spired  and  influenced  by  the  new  pro- 
ignored.  visions  of  government  for  obtaining 

Since  the  close  of  the  war  it  seems  specially  trained  personnel.  Similarly 
that  these  shortages  have  become  little,  there  is  a  corresponding  attempt  to 
if  any,  less  acute.  As  realization  of  plan  ways  and  means  of  directing  the 
these  lacks  in  certain  trained  personnel  training  and  controlling  the  selection  of 
became  increasingly  apparent  there  equally  good  or  better  talent  for  the 
was,  at  first,  an  attempt  to  assess  re-  many  new  developments  in  the  com- 
sponsibility  upon  the  meagre  foresight  mercial  world. 

and  awkward  planning  by  Selective  Both  goverment  and  business  real- 
Service.  Gradually  it  has  become  evi-  ize,  as  never  before,  the  compelling 
dent  that  other  developments  have  necessity  to  have  an  ever  larger  force  of 
also  contributed  to  these  distortions,  highly  trained  technicians  to  support 
Moreover  it  now  begins  to  appear  that  sufficiently  the  top  experts,  all  of  which 
some  of  these  are  tending  to  become  merely  increases  the  emphasis  upon 
permanent.  early  and  peculiarly  specialized  train- 

For  example:  (i)  The  maintenance  ing. 
of  a  tremendous  military  establishment  The  proposals  of  the  National  Sci- 
requires  a  large  number  of  highly  ence  Foundation  and  of  the  several  bills 
qualified  officers.  Obviously  the  armed  before  the  Congress  provide  federal 
forces  are  eager  to  obtain  the  best  pos-  funds  and  forceful,  attractive  methods 
sible  talent  as  they  plan  the  future  of  influencing  training  and  obtaining 
officer  personnel.  (2)  The  recent  em-  talent  in  certain  specialized  fields, 
phasis  on  military  scientific  and  techni-  The  fulfillment  of  all  such  planning 
cal  research  has  developed  new  and  naturally  rests  upon  schemes  of  in- 
extensive  plans  for  the  training  and  use  fluencing  the  character  of  training  and 
of  the  highest  grade  civilian  personnel  of  operating  the  selective  principle, 
as  supplementary  branches  to  the  Governmental  subsidies  are  already 
armed  services.  These  plans  increas-  working  to  these  ends  for  the  armed 
ingly  extend  far  beyond  anything  con-  services.  The  new  army  and  navy  pro- 

.  Th,  Mth,  .nd conwveni.1 1.«.  1.  .h,  coUege  youth  are  examples, 

symposium  at  Chicago,  March  17, 1947.  The  larger  City  school  systems  are  fully 
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conversant  with  the  compelling  re¬ 
cruiting  programs  for  the  best  talent 
among  high  school  seniors  during  the 
recent  war.  Aside  from  the  patriotic 
motive,  there  was  much  distortion  of 
certain  types  of  talent  to  training  and 
specialization  not  conducive  to  the  best 
services  of  either  the  individual  or  the 
nation. 

The  proposed  universal  military 
training  indicates  great  emphasis  upon 
further  highly  speciali^d  training.  Ob¬ 
viously  such  a  plan,  if  adopted,  will  roll 
back  on  the  secondary  schools  in  re¬ 
spect  to  such  dissatisfaction  in  the 
preparation  of  youth,  as  the  armed 
forces  may  discover.  This  result  was 
clear  enough  in  the  criticism  which 
came  to  the  schools  in  the  recent  war. 

Now  all  of  this  inevitably  will  put  a 
new  pressure  upon  the  secondary 
schools  to  influence  and  to  control,  in¬ 
directly  if  you  like,  the  methods  of  in¬ 
struction  and  the  character  and  con¬ 
tent  of  the  curriculum.  And  it  could 
happen  quickly  and  develop  exten¬ 
sively  before  the  schools  are  really 
aware  of  what  the  outcome  could  be. 

The  concern  of  the  high  school,  it 
would  seem,  should  be  for  a  balanced 
development  in  all  the  areas  of  human 
life  in  respect  to  the  training  and  utili¬ 


zation  of  the  best  talent.  The  second¬ 
ary  school  should  maintain  a  freedom 
to  learn  in  all  fields  and  not  permit 
monetary  and  other  pressures  to  force 
the  best  talent  into  a  few  {)eculiar 
areas.  Surely  this  is  not  the  time  to 
forego  the  uphill  struggle  through 
which  secondary  education  has  achieved 
its  modem  philosophy  that  educational 
opportunity  should  be  open  to  all  ac¬ 
cording  to  needs,  interests,  and  abili¬ 
ties. 

If  necessary,  a  national  system  of 
scholarships  should  be  generally  ap¬ 
plied  to  all  higher  institutions,  not  to  a 
selected  few  (during  the  war  the  bulk 
of  federal  funds  went  to  nine  higher 
institutions),  and  for  the  development 
of  the  best  talent  under  the  operation 
of  the  most  effective  counseling  system 
which  can  be  devised.  Obviously  a 
large  part  of  such  counseling  service 
should  be  done  in  the  high  schools. 

The  tabulated  responses  to  this  brief 
presentation  resulted  as  follows: 

Number  Percent 


Endorse  Bacon’s  Views .  369  88 

Oppose  Bacon’s  Views .  a8  7 

Modify  Bacon’s  ^^ews .  10  2 

No  opinion .  13  3 

Total .  419  100 


THAT’S  HOW  IT  HAPPENED^ 


Cau.  G.  F.  FranzIn 
Indiana  Uniter sUy 


A  DEMOCRACY  desires  to  have  its  man¬ 
dates  conform  to  the  wishes  of  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  its  members.  In  order  that  its 
actions  may  be  guided  into  approved 
directions,  it  seeks  to  sound  out  the 
sentiment  of  the  group.  There  are 
many  ways  of  obtaining  the  opinions 
on  any  particular  issue,  personal  inter¬ 
views,  informal  conversation,  volun¬ 
tary  letters,  formal  conversation,  com¬ 
mittee  investigation,  questionnaires, 
parliamentary  debate,  and  a  direct 
vote. 

The  Commission  on  Secondary 
Schools  of  the  North  Central  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools 
has,  for  the  past  several  years,  followed 
the  practice  of  never  taking  any  radical 
action  that  will  materially  affect  the 
conduct  and  administration  of  its 
member  schools  without  submitting 
the  new  proptosal  to  a  referendum  vote 
of  the  principals  of  these  schools.  The 
Commission  has  followed  this  pro¬ 
cedure  because  it  has  had  faith  in  the 
democratic  process,  inasmuch  as  those 
whose  interests  would  be  affected  by  a 
change  should  certainly  have  some  say 
about  the  matter.  But  it  has  not  been 
content  to  stop  at  this  point.  It  has  apH 
pointed  committees  to  analyze  the 
returns  and  to  report  to  the  Commis¬ 
sion.  A  still  further  step  is  to  discuss  the 
report  in  an  open  meeting  of  the  Com¬ 
mission. 

Such  a  situation  arose  as  a  result  of 
the  March,  1946,  meeting  of  the  Com¬ 
mission.  At  that  time  a  report  was  pre- 

'  Highlights  of  the  discussion  from  the  floor  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Commission  on  secondary 
schools  in  Chicago  when  proposed  changes  in  the 
regulations  and  criteria  for  the  accrediting  of 
secondary  schools  were  being  debated,  March 
14-17,  »947- 


sented  by  a  special  committee  which 
had  been  assigned  the  task  of  bringing 
the  existing  Regulations  and  Criteria 
into  conformity  with  the  ideals  and 
recommendations  of  the  Evaluatite 
Criteria  of  the  Cooperative  Study  of 
Secondary  School  Standards.  The  sense 
and  major  content  of  the  report  were 
approved.  The  committee  was  in¬ 
structed  to  edit  it  for  printing,  so  that 
it  might  be  submitted  to  the  member 
principals  for  tentative  approval.  The 
printed  revision  was  accompanied  by  a 
ballot  on  which  the  principal  was  to 
indicate  his  approval  or  disapproval  of 
each  separate  item.  He  was  also  asked 
to  give  the  reason,  if  he  chose,  for  his 
vote  on  any  particular  item.  These 
ballots  were  tabulated  and  analyzed 
and  furnished  the  basis  for  the  second 
repiort  at  the  March,  1947,  annual 
meeting  of  the  Commission.* 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  pre¬ 
sent  some  of  the  highlights  of  the  dis¬ 
cussion  that  took  place  on  the  floor  of 
the  Commission,  Wednesday,  March 
26,  and  Thursday,  March  27,  1947, 
with  respect  to  the  more  controversial 
issues.  The  narrative  will  show  the 
spirit  of  give  and  take  that  pervades 
the  meetings  of  the  Commission.  It 
should  also  help  to  explain  the  reasons 
for  the  actions  taken.  Many  who  ex¬ 
pressed  their  opinions  on  the  ballots 
and  who  were  not  able  to  attend  the 
1947  meetings  of  the  Commission  may 
find  their  own  arguments  approved  or 
opp>osed  in  what  follows. 

•  Carl  G.  F.  Franx^n,  "The  Propoted  Revision 
of  the  Regulations  and  Criteria  c4  the  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Secondary  Schools,"  North  Central 
Assocutton  Quarterlt,  XXI  (April,  i947)> 
4U-39- 
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The  first  proposal  to  draw  fire  was 
the  one  that  related  to  the  retroactive 
feature  within  a  school  system.  The 
idea  of  the  non-retroactive  nature  of 
the  standards  had  been  accepted  up  to 
the  time  of  the  previous  revision.  On 
their  approval  ballots  many  principals 
had  expressed  a  desire  for  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  this  feature,  but  the  sense  of  the 
meeting  seemed  to  indicate  that  this 
favor  be  extended  no  further  than 
within  any  one  school  system.  It  didn’t 
take  long  for  someone  to  raise  the 
question  as  to  what  was  meant  by  a 
school  system.  In  terms  of  the  public 
schools  it  usually  meant  an  organiza¬ 
tion  that  came  under  a  city  superin¬ 
tendent  of  schools.  But  such  a  situation 
was  not  paralleled  in  what  might  be 
called  a  Catholic  school  system,  where 
the  schools  would  be  under  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  an  Order.  The  representa¬ 
tives  of  such  a  system  felt  that  they 
should  be  granted  the  privilege  of 
transferring  a  teacher  from  any  school 
under  their  authority  to  another  school, 
under  the  same  authority.  Secretary 
Garretson  claimed  that  such  a  transfer 
would  not  be  permitted  on  a  non¬ 
retroactive  basis  in  his  state,  but  his 
position  was  not  supported  by  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  those  present.  Chairman 
Boardman  finally  made  the  following 
statement  on  the  subject  to  explain  the 
step  that  had  led  to  the  “non-retroac¬ 
tive”  recommendation: 

In  one  large  dty  in  recent  years,  because  of  de¬ 
clining  enrollments  and  changes  in  population  in 
communities  and  other  reasons,  teasers  have 
been  transferred  by  the  superintendent  or  the 
administrative  authorities  from  one  school  to 
another,  up  until  this  action  was  taken.  In  every 
instance  where  that  occurred,  when  it  was  not 
vohmtary  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  the  school 
or  the  teacher  was  critidzed,  warned  perhaps, 
because  the  teacher,  in  going  to  a  new  school, 
was  not  qualified  under  our  standards. 

The  Administrative  Committee  took  this  ac¬ 
tion  in  an  attempt  to  get  aroimd  that  situation, 
which  docs  not  seem  fair  and  did  not  seem 
reasonable. ...  In  a  majority  of  instances  these 
teachers  who  were  transferred  that  way  were 


usually  older  teachers  who  were  going  past  the 
meridian  of  life  and  therefore  were  on  the  down¬ 
ward  path  toward  the  sunset,  and  it  just  didn’t 
seem  reasonable  to  insist  that  they  go  back  to 
coUege  and  attempt  to  get  something  qualified. 

Following  upon  this  explanation, 
Father  Maline  contended  that  in  re¬ 
ligious  orders  there  were  also  those  who 
were  passing  the  meridian.  He  then 
made  the  appropriate  suggestion  that 
the  whole  matter  be  referred  to  the 
Administrative  Committee  and  that 
this  Committee  make  provision,  in  a 
rewording  of  the  statement,  to  permit 
Catholic  school  systems  under  the  con¬ 
trol  of  an  Order  to  profit  by  the  non¬ 
retroactive  feature.  Everybody  agreed 
to  this  suggestion.  The  motion  was  car¬ 
ried  unanimously. 

Regulation  3A3  contained  a  state¬ 
ment  that  each  state  committee  submit 
the  special  teacher  education  require- 
men.ts  of  its  state  to  the  Commission. 
Father  Maline  objected  to  this  extra 
amount  of  paper  work.  He  claimed  that 
the  old  Regulation  2  took  care  of  the 
matter  when  it  stated  that  only  those 
schools  “in  the  highest  class  of  schools 
as  officially  listed  by  the  properly 
constituted  educational  authorities  of 
the  state  were  considered  eligible  for 
the  approved  list.”  His  contention  was 
that  a  school  could  be  on  the  highest 
list  only  if  it  met  the  requirements, 
teacher  education  and  others,  of  its 
state.  When  Chairman  Boardman  ex¬ 
plained  that  the  purpose  of  the  state¬ 
ment  was  simply  to  have  each  state’s 
teacher  education  requirements  on  file 
in  the  office  of  the  secretary  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  record,  the  regulation  was 
unanimously  adopted. 

Two  years  ago,  the  Committee  sub¬ 
mitted  a  new  library  criterion  to  the 
principals  for  a  referendum  vote.  Since 
the  vote  was  overwhelmingly  in  favor 
of  the  criterion,  the  Commission 
adopted  it  at  the  1946  annual  meeting. 
Due  to  some  mischance,  the  criterion 
was  not  formally  adopted  by  the  As- 
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sociation.  Hence  it  could  not  go  into 
effect.  Since  the  proposed  revision,  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  principals  in  the  fall  of 
1946,  contained  this  criterion,  the 
Commission  did  not  push  its  adoption 
at  the  1947  meeting  of  the  Association. 
It  preferred  to  have  it  considered  as  a 
part  of  the  new  proposals. 

Asa  library  regulation  in  the  new  re¬ 
vision,  it  had  been  responsible  for  more 
criticism  and  comment  than  any  other. 
It  was  only  natural  that  this  same  at¬ 
titude  should  be  carried  over  into  the 
Commission  meeting.  And  why  not? 
Many  of  these  men  were  the  same  ones 
who  had  voiced  their  objections  in 
written  form.  The  comments  did  not 
take  the  form  of  objecting  to  the  spirit 
of  the  new  regulation  so  much  as  to  the 
inability  of  so  many  schools  to  meeting 
its  requirements.  After  a  considerable 
amount  of  give  and  take,  an  agreement 
was  reached  to  the  effect  that  the  new 
regulation  on  library  staff  might  be  up¬ 
held  in  those  states  where  no  hardship 
would  thereby  be  inflicted  upon  the 
schools,  but  that  all  schools  should 
meet  the  requirements  within  eight 
years  after  the  regulation  goes  into  ef¬ 
fect.  It  was  also  understood  that  all 
librarians  would  have  to  qualify  under 
the  new  regulation  within  the  allotted 
time.  In  other  words,  the  regulation 
would  be  retroactive.  In  the  meantime, 
schools  would  continue  to  operate 
under  old  criterion  until  the  new  regu¬ 
lation  was  formally  adopted  by  the 
Association. 

“Who  is  a  principal?”  That  question 
was  discussed  back  and  forth  because 
of  the  wording  of  Regulation  4A.  Some¬ 
one  said  that  men  are  called  principals 
who  are  no  more  than  attendance  of¬ 
ficers.  Agreement  was  reached  that  it 
was  up  to  each  state  committee  to 
interpret  what  constitutes  a  principal 
and  that,  especially  in  the  case  of  a 
small  school,  whoever  signed  the  an¬ 
nual  report  blank  was  to  be  considered 


the  administrator  in  charge  of  that 
school.  Another  agreement  was  that 
the  regulation  should  contain  a  state¬ 
ment  that  its  provisions  were  not  to  be 
retroactive. 

A  point  of  considerable  importance 
was  raised  by  Mr.  Franz4n  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  Regulation  7E.  The  vote  of 
approval  by  the  principals  had  been 
given  to  its  wording  in  the  printed 
bulletin.  The  Administrative  Commit¬ 
tee  had  gone  on  record  to  delete  the 
disputed  statement,  “and  provided  also 
that  the  tests  used  are  those  approved 
by  the  North  Central  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools.”  Since 
such  a  deletion  definitely  negated  the 
policy  that  was  implicit  in  the  state¬ 
ment,  Mr.  Franz^n  felt  that  he  had  a 
right  to  challenge  the  recommendation 
of  the  Administrative  Committee  to 
modify  the  intent  of  a  major  portion  of 
this  particular  regulation.  The  Ad¬ 
ministrative  Committee  had  authority, 
he  acknowledged,  to  edit  and  improve 
the  wording,  but  not  to  destroy  the 
sense,  of  any  section.  He  therefore  in¬ 
sisted  that  the  criterion  be  retained  as 
it  had  been  voted  upon  by  the  princi¬ 
pals. 

Mr.  Johnston  and  Chairman  Board- 
man  did  not  defend  the  right  of  the 
Administrative  Committee  to  make  the 
deletion.  Rather  they  opposed  the  idea 
itself,  a  position  which  they  had  a 
perfect  right  to  take.  Mr.  Johnston 
argued  that  the  Association  might  get 
into  a  very  complicated  situation  if  it 
were  to  become  a  test-approving 
agency.  He  also  doubted  if  the  testing 
movement  had  been  sufficiently  de¬ 
veloped  so  that  all  would  be  satisfied  to 
have  an  accrediting  association  take 
over  the  task  of  approval.  He  cited  a 
study  made  by  Douglass  in  1932,  which 
seemed  to  be  unfavorable  to  the  idea. 

Chairman  Boardman  questioned  if 
any  one  could  determine  the  tests  to  be 
given  in  his  school.  The  content  of 
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many  tests  might  not  accord  with  what 
was  taught  in  his  school.  Any  organiza¬ 
tion  approving  tests  used  in  his  school 
would  have  to  know  what  his  school 
was  teaching,  because  the  tests  would 
be  valid  only  in  measuring  what  was 
taught. 

Father  Maline  followed  with  a  state¬ 
ment  that  the  Commission  did  not 
check  on  the  examinations  that  the 
school  prepared  for  its  own  pupils  to 
find  out  their  validity.  He  thought  that 
the  statement,  “Any  supplementary 
evidence  which  may  be  considered 
necessary  or  desirable  to  establish  the 
validity  of  such  credits  may  be  re¬ 
quired,”  would  take  care  of  the  situa¬ 
tion.  As  in  a  later  instance.  Father 
Maline  did  not  realize  what  a  burden 
his  suggestion  might  put  upon  the  re¬ 
spective  state  committees. 

Mr.  Franz4n  tried  to  emphasize  the 
point  that  this  particular  criterion  was 
an  experimental  move  in  the  direction 
of  substituting  achievement  measured 
by  a  reputable  standardized  test  for  the 
Carnegie  unit  of  definition  of  credit, 
and  that  consequently  great  care  must 
be  exercised  in  permitting  only  re¬ 
putable  tests  to  be  used.  He  failed, 
however,  to  convince  those  present 
that  a  serious  issue  was  at  stake,  so  Dr. 
Johnston  moved  the  deletion  of  the  of¬ 
fending  words.  This  motion  carried  32 
to  16.  And  that  was  that,  so  far  as 
Criterion  3E  (now  3D)  was  concerned! 

The  regulations  on  library  expendi¬ 
tures  had  been  passed  unanimously  be¬ 
fore  some  one  awoke  to  the  fact  that 
there  was  some  confusion  in  the  word¬ 
ing  as  to  what  constituted  a  permissible 
minimum  exp>enditure.  The  trouble  was 
caused  by  the  fact  that  in  Regulation 
II A  it  was  stated  that  the  minimum 
amount  of  $200  was  to  be  expended  an¬ 
nually  in  each  school,  whereas,  in  iiB 
there  was  a  scale  of  recommended  ex¬ 
penditures  which  seemed  somewhat 
contradictory  to  the  minimum  previ- 
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ously  mentioned.  It  was  agreed  that  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  Administrative 
Committee  to  word  the  regulation  in 
such  a  way  as  to  clarify  the  whole  issue. 

When  it  came  time  to  discuss  Cri¬ 
terion  2 A,  Father  Maline  challenged 
the  objection  which  it  contained  to  “an 
educational  program  which  is  con¬ 
cerned  only  with  preparation  for  col¬ 
lege.”  His  thesis  was  that  a  good  college 
preparatory  program  was  also  a  prepa¬ 
ration  for  life.  Mr.  Franz^n  said  that 
the  condemnation  was  against  the  sole 
purpose  of  preparing  individuals  for 
college.  Chairman  Boardman  came  to 
the  defense  of  the  afi&rmative.  He  said 
that  there  were  all  too  many  small  high 
schools  whose  programs  were  strictly 
college  preparatory,  whereas  what  they 
ought  to  be  doing  was  for  the  kinds  of 
lives  their  students  were  going  to  live. 
“If  the  purpose  is  to  have  a  curriculum 
of  academic  type  which  is  not  realistic 
in  modern  life,  then  this  Association 
meant  to  condemn  that  kind  of  cur¬ 
riculum.”  The  criterion  thereupon  was 
adopted  unanimously. 

The  next  item  to  arouse  any  discus¬ 
sion  was  that  which  dealt  with  the 
pupil  activity  program.  Mr.  Franz^n 
claimed  that  the  wording  in  the  Evalua¬ 
tive  Criteria  was  preferable  to  that  in 
the  printed  bulletin  because  so  many 
principals  had  objected  to  the  bold  way 
in  which  it  was  stated  that  students 
were  to  be  allowed  to  participate  in 
school  government.  He  claimed  that 
the  Evaluative  Criteria  stated  in  much 
better  language  the  whole  philosophy 
of  the  pupil  activity  program.  Mr. 
Johnston  and  some  others  opposed  his 
plea  on  the  ground  that  Mr.  Franz^n’s 
substitution  was  too  wordy.  Mr.  Johns¬ 
ton’s  argument  carried  more  weight 
than  Mr.  Franz^n’s,  so  the  latter 
yielded  and  moved  the  adoption  of  the 
printed  statement.  Mr.  Mardis,  who 
seconded  the  motion,  did  so  in  order 
that  he  might  voice  his  objection  to  the 
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implication  that  students  should  par* 
ticipate  in  school  government.  He 
asked  that  the  Administrative  Com¬ 
mittee  be  instructed  to  reword  the 
statement  in  such  a  way  as  to  convey 
what  the  principals  believed  it  really 
meant,  viz.,  that  students  participate 
in  the  organizations  over  which  they 
have  a  certain  measure  of  authority. 
When  Mr.  Franz^n  agreed  to  accept 
Mr.  Mardis’  recommendation  as  a  part 
of  his  motion,  it  was  carried  unani¬ 
mously. 

That  part  of  Criterion  3  that  dealt 
with  the  requirement  of  a  health  ex¬ 
amination  of  all  teachers  evoked  quite 
a  discussion.  Mr.  Keenan,  of  Chicago, 
cited  his  experience  with  the  Tenure 
Committee  of  the  National  Education 
Association  to  prove  that  the  health 
examination  was  the  subterfuge  em¬ 
ployed  by  unscrupulous  boards  and 
administrators  to  get  rid  of  teachers 
whom  they  could  not  discharge  on  any 
other  basis.  He  claimed  that  every 
teacher  organization  in  the  country 
would  opp>ose  the  inclusion  of  this 
criterion.  Chairman  Boardman  added 
that  he  was  in  sympathy  with  the  view¬ 
point  expressed  by  Mr.  Keenan  but 
that  the  criterion  had  for  its  main  pur¬ 
pose  the  protection  of  children.  They 
were  the  ones  who  should  come  first  in 
any  consideration  of  health.  Then  Mr. 
Loos,  of  Ohio,  challenged  the  medical 
profession  to  set  up  standards  that 
would  be  suitably  approved  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  degree  of  health  a  person 
should  enjoy  to  be  an  effective  school 
teacher.  The  rest  of  the  discussion 
centered  around  the  extent  to  which  a 
mandatory  criterion  could  actually  be 
enforced.  A  compromise  was  reached 
by  substituting  the  expression,  “It  is 
recommended  that,”  in  place  of 
“should”  and  “shall.”  Thereupon  the 
criterion  was  unanimously  approved. 

At  the  request  of  many  of  the  voting 
principals,  Mr.  Franz^n  introduced 


three  statements  to  be  added  to  the 
criterion  on  the  administration  of  the 
activity  program.  The  first  one,  that 
only  one  representative  from  the 
schools  of  any  one  state  may  represent 
that  state  in  approved  contests,  etc., 
was  sponsored  by  the  National  Con¬ 
test  Committee  of  the  National  Associ¬ 
ation  of  Secondary  School  Principals. 
But  it  ran  into  difficulty  on  the  floor  of 
the  Commission.  Such  questions  as  to 
its  coverage  of  athletic  as  well  as  non- 
athletic  activities,  as  to  the  crossing  of 
state  lines  in  the  case  of  conferences  in¬ 
volving  a  natural  geographical  set-up, 
as  to  the  extent  to  which  flexibility  of 
interpretation  should  be  left  up  to  the 
state  commission  so  bogged  down  the 
whole  affair  that  Mr.  Franz4n’s  motion 
to  include  the  statement  was  lost  for 
want  of  a  second. 

The  other  addenda,  “It  shall  be  the 
responsibility  of  the  State  Committee 
to  furnish  its  member  schools  with  a 
list  of  approved  contests,”  and  “The 
State  Committee  should  give  prompt 
action  upon  request  for  conducting  ac¬ 
tivities,”  were  accepted  without  any 
discussion.  The  Commission  members 
had  divested  themselves  of  any  further 
arguments  on  the  activity  question  in 
debating  the  first  proposal. 

The  last  criterion  to  be  challenged  in 
any  way  was  on  the  library.  The  voting 
principals  had  objected  to  the  phrase, 
“standard  classification  system,”  in 
favor  of,  “or  other  acceptable  classifi¬ 
cation  system.”  Mr.  Cross  rightly 
raised  the  question,  “Acceptable  to 
whom?”  Chairman  Boardman  sug¬ 
gested  that  such  a  statement  should 
be  included.  The  phrasing  finally 
adopted  was,  “or  other  classification 
system  acceptable  to  the  State  Com¬ 
mittee.” 

Everything  was  going  along 
smoothly  in  the  direction  of  adopting 
the  whole  criterion,  when  a  voice  from 
the  audience  asked  if  any  consideration 
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was  to  be  given  to  the  size  of  the  li-  man  answered  him  by  saying,  “I  don’t 
brary.  Mr.  Franz4n  acknowledged  that  think  you  need  to  be  fearful  in  your 
he  had  tried  to  pass  up  that  knotty  particular  kind  of  school,  which  has  a 
problem.  He  mentioned  a  proposal  that  specialized  situation,  that  you  would  be 
the  size  of  the  library  be  scaled  accord-  judged  adversely.  It  would  be  in  terms, 
ing  to  the  size  of  the  school,  and  that  first,  of  the  purposes  of  your  school, 
consideration  should  be  given  to  the  and  then  in  terms  of  the  total  pattern 
schools  that  have  decentralized  li-  of  your  school.”  The  Commission 
braries  in  the  classrooms.  Chairman  members  agreed  to  this  interpretation 
Boardman  argued  very  definitely  in  and  approved  the  criterion  unani- 
favor  of  buildings  with  adequate  li-  mously. 

brary  space  in  them,  so  that  students  There  was  no  further  argument  on 
might  be  taught  how  to  use  libraries  any  of  the  criteria.  When  the  motion 
and  to  do  independent  work  and  study  was  made  and  carried  that  the  emended 
in  them.  Mr.  Mardis  stated  that  such  a  regulations  and  criteria  be  submitted  to 
proposal  was  fine  in  planning  new  the  principals  for  a  referendum  vote  of 
buildings,  but  that  many  schools  had  adoption  or  rejection.  Father  Maline 
to  get  along  as  best  they  could  with  moved  “that  the  Administrative  Com- 
their  present  physical  facilities.  Mr.  mittee  be  empowered  to  make  any 
Franz4n  called  attention  to  the  word  necessary  minor  editorial  changes  to 
“approximate,”  and  that  Mr.  Cross  make  the  language  and  grammar  cor- 
had  interpreted  it  as  50  percent  one  rect,  keeping  the  spirit  and  clear  in¬ 
way  or  the  other.  Mr.  Klings,  of  II-  terpretation  of  the  Commission  as  it 
linois,  said  that  it  was  one  thing  to  has  been  reported  here.”  His  motion 
make  such  a  statement  in  a  meeting  of  was  seconded,  put  to  a  vote,  and  car- 
this  sort,  and  another  to  read  into  a  ried  unanimously, 
printed  statement  an  interpretation  Thus  ended  a  momentous  meeting  in 
that  wasn’t  there.  Chairman  Board-  the  history  of  the  Commission. 


STATISTICAL  SUMMARY  OF  ANNUAL  REPORTS 
FROM  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS,  1946-47 

Edgas  G.  Johnston,  Secretary 
Commission  on  Secondary  Schools 


The  data  compiled  from  annual  reports 
to  the  secondary  commission  are  again 
presented  in  tabular  form.  By  compari¬ 
son  with  the  report  appearing  in  the 
Quarterly  for  January,  1947,  the  in¬ 
terested  reader  may  discover  note¬ 
worthy  trends  in  the  factors  affecting 
the  program  of  member  schools.^  Over 
a  p>eriod  of  years  these  summaries 
should  provide  valuable  source  ma¬ 
terial  for  research  studies  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  secondary  education  in 
the  Midwest. 

The  statistical  report  is  organized 
into  five  sections,  presenting  data,  re¬ 
spectively  from  schools  with  an  enroll¬ 
ment  less  than  200,  those  in  the  cate¬ 
gories  200  to  499,  500  to  999,  1,000  and 
over,  and  the  combined  summary  for 
all  schools.  The  statistics  themselves 
will  repay  careful  study.  It  may  be 
worthwhile  to  point  out  some  of  the 
more  significant  trends  in  the  total 
summary  (Section  V). 

There  is  a  substantial  increase  in  the 
total  number  of  pupils  enrolled.  While 
this  figure  is  still  more  than  100,000 
short  of  the  peak  enrollment  of 
1,612,619  reported  for  1942,  there  is  a 
definite  upward  trend.  A  feature  which 
should  occasion  some  concern  to  those 
responsible  for  the  administration  of 
our  secondary  schools  is  the  decrease  in 
enrollment  reported  for  each  successive 
grade  in  the  senior  high  school  years. 
(Only  grades  10,  ii,  and  12  are  con¬ 
sidered  here,  since  these  are  the  only 
ones  reported  by  all  schools  and  hence, 

‘  O.  K.  Garretaon,  "Statistical  Summary  of 
Annual  Reports  from  Secondary  Schools,  194$- 
46,"  North  Central  Association  Quarterly, 
XXI  (January,  1947)1  3*5-81. 


present  comparable  data.)  There  is  a 
significant  drop  in  enrollment  for  the 
eleventh  grade  as  compared  with  the 
tenth  and  for  the  twelfth  as  compared 
with  the  eleventh.  That  this  is  not 
merely  a  result  of  war-time  employ¬ 
ment  is  clear,  since  the  relative  holding 
power  has  not  changed  appreciably 
over  a  period  of  years.  Query:  Have  we 
yet  provided  education  appropriate 
“for  all  American  youth”? 

The  average  enrollment  for  North 
Central  schools  has  changed  but 
slightly  from  that  reported  last  year. 
The  number  of  graduates  in  1946  shows 
an  appreciable  increase  over  that  re¬ 
ported  for  the  previous  year,  however, 
and  is  less  than  10,000  below  the  high 
point  registered  by  the  graduating 
classes  of  1943. 

Length  of  term  shows  some  increase 
over  that  reported  last  year.  Only 
fijty-three  schools  report  classes  in 
session  for  less  than  170  days  and  the 
number  reporting  terms  of  185  or  more 
days  has  increased  to  321.  There  is  a 
slight  tendency  among  four  year  high 
schools  to  increase  the  graduation  re¬ 
quirement  to  seventeen  units.  Sur¬ 
prisingly,  twenty-four  schools  report  a 
requirement  of  twenty  or  more  units. 
Twenty- three  of  these  schools  are  in 
one  state. 

In  regard  to  summer  schools,  the  ex¬ 
pectation  of  my  predecessor  has  been 
disappointed,  since  fifty-five  more 
schools  reported  providing  summer 
sessions  than  was  the  case  last  year. 
Length  of  term,  length  of  pieriod,  and 
clock  hours  per  unit  of  credit  all  show 
surprising  variation  from  state  to  state 
and  within  states.  There  is  evidently 
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need  for  a  careful  study  of  summer  entering  their  third  decade  in  the  same 
school  practice,  as  a  guide  to  school  ad-  position.  Administrative  salaries  show 
ministrators  and  to  state  committees  in  a  slight  increase, 
determining  a  desirable  pattern.  The  total  number  of  full-time 

The  data  concerning  library  person-  teachers  in  public  schools  shows  an  in- 
nel  will  be  of  special  interest  in  view  of  crease  of  1,259  since  last  year  and  there 
the  imminent  application  of  the  new  is  a  corresjionding  decrease  in  the  num- 
criterion  on  libraries.  There  is  little  ber  of  schools  repK>rting  a  high  pupil- 
change  in  the  number  of  full-time  and  teacher  ratio.  (Data  for  private  schools 
part-time  librarians  reported.  Since  are  incomplete.)  It  is  interesting  to 
some  schools  have  more  than  one  li-  note  an  increase  of  approximately  two- 
brarian  and  the  number  of  schools  hav-  thousand  in  the  number  of  men 
ing  no  librarians  is  not  rep)orted  it  is  not  teachers  employed  full-time  and  a  cor- 
possible  to  indicate  with  any  accuracy  responding  reduction  in  the  number  of 
the  gap  to  be  filled.  That  it  is  a  con-  women  teachers.  Salaries  show  a 
siderable  one  is  evident  when  we  note  healthy  increment.  In  fact  the  scale  of 

that  only  1,256  schools  report  librari-  distribution  provided  for  tabulation 

ans  with  as  many  as  16  hours  of  profes-  was  too  low  to  give  a  complete  picture 
sional  preparation  and  only  2,119,  with  salary  range.  The  mode  is  at 

as  many  as  6.  Turning  to  the  schools  of  $3,000  or  more ! 
various  sizes  (Sections  I  to  IV),  we  find  There  is  a  marked  increase  in  the 

that  in  Group  I  (fewer  than  200)  less  number  of  new  teachers  reported,  more 

than  one-third  of  the  librarians  re-  than  sixteen  thousand.  Preparation 

ported  meet  the  new  criterion.  For  shows  improvement.  Thirty-eight  have 

schools  of  Group  II  (200  to  499)  about  the  doctor’s  degree  and  2,112  the 
one-fourth  meet  the  criterion  for  master’s  degree  among  the  men,  while 
schools  of  that  size.  In  Group  III  (500-  only  282  are  reported  with  no  degree. 
999)  282  of  615  librarians  reported  For  the  women  teachers,  the  compara- 
meet  the  criterion  and  in  Group  IV  ble  figures  are  13, 1,255,  and  313.  Three 
(1,000  or  more),  392  of  625.  These  data  hundred  and  twenty-nine  men  and  327 
present  a  challenge,  not  merely  to  women  lack  the  required  professional 
school  administrators  but  to  teacher  training.  On  the  whole,  this  picture  is 
training  institutions  in  North  Central  more  encouraging  than  would  have 
territory.  been  expected  in  view  of  the  general 

There  has  not  been  as  much  turn-  teacher  shortage.  If  the  figures  for 
over  among  administrators  as  was  re-  pupil  enrollment  continue  to  increase 
ported  last  year.  Only  300  are  reported  at  the  expected  rate,  however,  the  sup- 
as  “new”  in  1947  as  compared  with  599  ply  of  qualified  teachers  may  present  a 
in  1946.  There  are  almost  as  many  critical  problem. 
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Men  Who  Control  Our  Universities, 
by  Hubert  Park  Beck.  New  York: 
Morningside  Press,  1947.  Pp.  viii+229. 

A  university  is  sdll  regarded  to  be  a  commun¬ 
ity  of  scholars.  But  the  medieval  idea  that  the 
administration  of  a  university  is  either  a  privilege 
or  a  duty  of  the  members  of  the  academic  com¬ 
munity  has  long  since  disappeared,  at  least  in 
American  universities.  The  ultimate  responsi¬ 
bility  for  overseeing  and  managing  centers  of 
higher  learning  generally  rests  with  a  legally 
constituted  board.  As  our  universities  have 
grown  in  size  and  complezity,  the  problems  of 
management  have  become  more  and  more  com¬ 
plicated.  Aims  have  had  to  be  redefined  to  keep 
higher  education  abreast  of  changing  social 
needs;  curricula  have  had  to  be  revised  to  serve 
new  aims;  new  schools  and  new  curricula  have 
demanded  consideration;  conditions  of  faculty 
service — salaries,  teaching  loads,  tenure,  retire¬ 
ment — have  had  to  be  reviewed  and  improved; 
new  teaching  methods  demanding  special  kinds 
of  space  and  equipment  have  been  developed; 
enormous  building  programs  have  had  to  be 
planned  and  financed  to  aoconunodate  the  ever¬ 
growing  body  of  students  and  professors;  large 
financial  resources  have  had  to  be  accumulated 
and  managed  to  provide  both  for  capital  outlay 
and  stable  income.  In  the  final  analysis  all  of 
these  responsibilities  and  many  others  that 
might  be  added  rest  squarely  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  boards  of  trustees.  In  their  hands  is  the 
power  to  promote  or  restrain  growth;  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  balance  between  the  professional  and 
technical  program  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  arts 
and  sciences  on  the  other;  to  decide  on  the  rela¬ 
tive  emphasis  that  shall  be  placed  on  research 
and  on  undergraduate  instruction;  to  give  prior¬ 
ity  to  athletics  or  to  scholarship.  True,  many 
boards — most  of  them  in  fact — very  wisely  dele¬ 
gate  large  responsibilities  for  the  educational 
program  to  the  faculty  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  president.  The  fact  remains,  nevertheless, 
that  boards  of  trustees  have  diverse  and  enor¬ 
mously  important  responsibilities. 

What  type  of  men  (I  say  “men”  advisedly  for 
there  are  virtually  no  women  on  the  boards)  are 
selected  to  assume  these  responsibilities?  The 
most  comprehensive  answer  that  has  thus  far 
been  given  is  provided  by  Hubert  Park  Beck  in 
Men  Who  Control  Our  Unnersities.  He  selected 
the  thirty  universities  that  comprised  the  mem¬ 
bership  of  the  Association  of  American  Universi¬ 
ties  in  1934-35;  compiled  a  roster  of  their  board 


members  as  of  that  date,  a  total  of  734;  then 
gathered  from  various  sources,  including  the 
board  members  themselves,  a  variety  of  data 
about  each  individual.  These  data  induded  oc¬ 
cupation,  income,  business  offices  held,  age,  sex, 
residence,  region  of  birth,  method  of  appoint¬ 
ment,  and  length  of  service. 

The  author  relates  his  data  to  those  of  other 
studies  embodying  comparable  facts.  In  his  final 
chapter  he  gives  what  is  admittedly  a  subjective 
evaluation  of  the  present  status  and  character¬ 
istics  of  the  members  of  university  boards  of 
trustees  in  terms  of  criteria  deriv^  from  the 
writings  of  leading  authorities  on  higher  educa¬ 
tion. 

The  study  is  well  organized  and  clearly  pre¬ 
sented.  To  abstract  major  conclusions  from  what 
is  already  a  concise  summary  will  give  only  a 
partial  and  incomplete  idea  of  the  techniques 
employed  in  the  study  and  of  its  broader  impli¬ 
cations.  It  may  be  in  point,  nevertheless,  to  re¬ 
state  a  few  of  the  major  conclusions.  Practically 
90  percent  of  the  trustees  had  been  college  stu¬ 
dents  and,  therefore,  had  some  first-hand  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  educational  processes  in  colleges  and 
universities.  Slightly  more  than  half  were  alumni 
of  institutions  of  whose  boards  they  were  mem¬ 
bers.  There  is  nothing  in  the  study,  however,  to 
indicate  what  the  attitude  of  the  trustees  is  on 
educatioiud  matters  or  what  their  piuticular  in¬ 
terests  in  education  may  be.  It  is  significant  that 
of  the  734  trustees  included  in  the  study  only  10 
percent  were  educators  of  any  type,  while  71  per¬ 
cent  were  individuals  of  prominence  in  the  Inisi- 
ness  field.  The  author  points  out  also  that  47  per¬ 
cent  of  these  trustees  were  sixty  years  of  age  or 
over,  and  18  percent  were  seventy  or  over.  It  was 
found  that  only  34  percent  of  the  trustees  of  the 
universities  included  in  the  study  were  women. 
Even  though  twenty-eight  of  the  universities 
were  coeducational,  only  twelve  of  the  governing 
boards  had  women  as  members.  By  far  the 
larger  percentage  of  the  trustees  came  from 
metropolitan  areas.  There  is  a  conspicuous  ab¬ 
sence  of  representation  from  the  rural  population 
aiKi  from  labor.  In  general,  the  mteibership  of 
private  university  boards  is  more  largely  repre¬ 
sentative  of  large-scale  business,  finance,  wealth, 
and  high  social  position  than  is  the  membership 
of  the  boards  of  public  institutions.  The  author 
concludes  that  “The  biases  apparent  in  the  se¬ 
lection  of  trustees  probably  should  be  thought  of 
as  reflecting  the  basic  patterns  of  status,  power, 
and  values  that  characterize  contemporary 
American  society.”  The  author  undertakes  an 
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objective  appraisal  of  the  advantages  and  dis¬ 
advantages  of  the  present  composition  of  boards 
of  trustees  and  suggests  certain  modifications 
which  he  believes  would  be  desirable. 

No  attempt  was  made  in  this  study  to  appraise 
the  actual  operation  of  boards  of  trustees  as 
might  be  indicated  by  regularity  of  attendance  at 
board  meetings,  actions  taken  and  policies 
adopted  as  shown  by  the  minutes  of  board  meet¬ 
ings,  or  the  relation^ip  of  board  members  to  the 
administration  and  the  faculty  of  their  institu¬ 
tions.  An  extension  of  the  study  along  these  lines 
would  be  of  considerable  significance  for  the  in¬ 
formation  both  of  board  members  generally  and 
of  the  constituents  of  the  institutions  which  the 
boards  serve. 

As  a  description  of  the  status  of  board  mem¬ 
bers  this  study  will  be  of  interest  not  only  to  the 
boards  themselves,  but  to  administrative  ofikers 
and  to  the  general  public. 

A.  J.  Brumbaugh 
American  Council  on  Education 
Washington,  D.C. 

Integrating  High  School  and  College 
by  Leonard  V.  Koos.  New  York: 
Harper  &  Brothers,  1946.  Pp.  208. 

The  sub-title  employed  by  Dr.  Koos,  The  Six- 
Four-Pour  Plan  At  Work,  summarizes  the  thesis 
advocated  by  the  author,  who  is,  perhaps,  the 
greatest  authority  on  the  Junior  College  move- 
DMnt.  The  educational  organization  plan  which 
he  advocates  is  a  system  including  a  six-year  ele¬ 
mentary  school,  a  four-year  junior  high  school, 
and  a  third  unit,  also  of  four  years,  consisting  of 
the  eleventh,  twelfth,  thirteenth,  and  fourteenth 
grades  and  designate  as  the  “junior  college.” 
The  book  presents  objective  and  subjective  evi¬ 
dence  in  support  of  the  two  four-year  units,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  “junior  college”  unit 

The  author  traces  the  history  of  the  6-4-4  plan 
from  its  advocacy  forty  years  ago  by  George  A. 
Merrill  throu^  the  first  schools  of  this  type  es¬ 
tablished  about  twenty  years  ago.  The  first 
public  school  system  to  adopt  the  6-4-4 
Pasadena,  California,  and  the  author  devotes 
much  space  in  his  book  to  a  detailed  description 
of  the  Pasadena  “New  American  College”  (cf. 
The  New  American  College,  Sexson  and  Harbe- 
son,  reviewed  in  April,  1947,  issue  of  the  Quar¬ 
terly).  A  study  made  by  the  author  in  1941  re¬ 
vealed  that  there  were  ten  systems  using  the 
6-4-4  of  organization.  The  author  visited  all 
ten  6-4-4  systems,  seventeen  separate  two-year 
public  junior  colleges,  and  twenty-six  association 
(high  school-junior  college  combination,  each 
separate)  public  junior  colleges,  and  on  the  basis 
of  these  visits  presents  evidence  to  prove  his  con¬ 
tention  that  the  6-4-4  phm  is  best. 


Most  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  the  results  of 
the  investigations  conducted  on  these  visits.  The 
author  dtes  the  preferences  and  the  o{^ons  of 
administrators  visited  as  favoring  the  (^4-4  plan. 
The  principal  reasons  for  preference  were  vertical 
integration  of  the  curriculum,  stability  throu|^ 
longer  program,  continuous  g<iidance,  and  econ¬ 
omy  through  cooperative  use  of  facilities  and 
staff. 

The  reasons  given  in  favor  of  the  four-year 
junior  high  school  over  the  traditional  three- 
year  junior  high  school  were  breadth  of  program, 
enriched  extracurriculum,  maturity  of  pupil 
leadership,  and  preparation  and  merit  of  staffs. 

The  case  for  the  four-year  college  is  based  on 
the  claim  of  a  better  curriculum,  improved  or¬ 
ganization  and  effectiveness  of  guidance,  better 
trained  faculty,  more  effective  administration, 
and  more  desirable  material  facilities. 

The  author  describes  in  detail  the  curriculum 
offerings  of  the  four-year  junior  college  in  Pasa¬ 
dena  and  of  the  CoU^  of  The  University  of 
Chicago.  Advantages  claimed  for  this  type  cur¬ 
riculum  are  vertical  integration,  greater  propor¬ 
tions  of  commendable  sequences,  and  larger  pro¬ 
portions  of  courses  taken  out  of  level  (across  the 
line  separating  high  school  and  junior  college). 

The  improved  organization  and  effectiveness 
of  guidance  in  the  6-4-4  credited  with  re¬ 

tention  of  students  into  the  second  college  year 
and  of  distribution  of  students  to  terminal  cur- 
riculums.  Student  participation  in  junior  college 
organizations  was  found  to  be  greatest  in  the 
four-year  schools. 

The  instructors  in  the  four-year  junior  colleges 
were  in  general  found  to  be  better  trained  and 
better  assigned  than  instructors  in  other  types  of 
junior  colleges.  Teaching  assignments  in  the 
four-year  junior  colleges  were  usually  on  the  dual 
level  within  one  department,  and  the  instructors 
were  not  required  to  teach  subjects  for  which 
they  were  inadequately  prepared. 

Economy  of  administration  is  claimed  for  the 
four-year  junior  college  because  usually  there  is 
only  one  administrative  officer  responsible  for 
boffi  the  high  school  and  the  junior  college  levels. 
This  leads  to  closer  integration  of  the  high  school 
and  the  junior  college  years  and  also  effects  a 
savings  in  the  cost  of  administration. 

The  last  advantage  claimed  for  the  four-year 
junior  college  is  more  desirable  material  fadhties 
(special  rooms,  laboratories,  etc.).  It  was  foimd 
that  the  four-year  junior  colleges  enjoyed  a 
larger  number  of  general  and  specialized  facilities 
than  were  found  in  other  types  of  junior  colleges, 
and  that  their  libraries  were  better  staffed  and 
more  completely  equipped. 

Francis  H.  Dolan 
La  SaUe-Peru  Township  High  School 
and  Junior  College,  La  Salle,  Illinois 
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A  History  cf  Problems  of  Education 
by  John  S.  Brubacher.  New  York: 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc., 
1947.  Pp.  xiii -1-688. 

The  reviewer’s  students  seemed  pleased  to 
learn  that  the  textbook  they  were  to  use  in  his¬ 
tory  of  education  was  organized  around  nineteen 
contemporary  problems.  It  was  clear  that  they 
were  happily  anticipating  the  study  of  a  text 
which  would  not  impose  the  traditional  chrono¬ 
logical  approach  upon  them.  They  were  intrigued 
with  the  idea  of  reading  only  one  chapter  about 
“methods  of  Instruction/’  to  find  out  what 
methods  ancient  civilizations  had  used,  what 
changes  in  techniques  mediaeval  and  Renais¬ 
sance  scholars  had  advocated,  and  how  modem 
educators  have  thought  about  teaching  pro¬ 
cedures. 

Th<s  pleased  attitude  turned  to  a  feeling  of 
some  bewilderment  as  the  first  weeks  of  the 
semester  passed.  The  students  complained  that  a 
chapter  entitled  “Curriculum,”  or  “Religious 
and  Moral  Education,”  or  “Nationalism  in 
Education”  devoted  so  few  paragraphs  or  pages 
to  a  problem  for  each  of  several  societies  that 
only  a  superficial  understanding  of  the  place  of  a 
particular  educational  institution  in  a  particular 
society  could  be  obtained.  Volumes  organized 
chronologically  proved  unsatisfactory  for  su(>- 
plementary  study  since  a  reading  of  an  entire 
text  was  necessary  before  a  knowledge  of  the 
social  and  economic  background  of  the  first  prob¬ 
lem  discussed  could  be  obtained.  The  instructor 
found  it  more  than  usually  difficult,  in  the  time 
available  and  in  relation  to  limited  information 
about  a  society  which  students  had  obtained 
from  the  text,  sufficiently  to  supplement  the 
text’s  brief  statements  about  such  educational 
problems  as  “Philosophy  of  Education,”  or 
“Educational  Psychology,”  or  “Nationali^  in 
Education,”  to  make  each  one  meaningful  for 
any  time  or  place. 

In  spite  of  early  discouragement  the  hope  was 
held  that  a  chronological  approach  to  problems 
such  as  “Educational  Aims,”  “Politics  and  Edu¬ 
cation,”  and  “Economic  Influences  on  Educa¬ 
tion,”  in  turn  and  for  successive  societies,  would 
result  not  only  in  an  appreciation  of  the  his¬ 
torical  development  of  “Elementary  Education,” 
“Secondary  Education,”  and  “Reh'gious  and 
Moral  Education,”  but  would  also  build  an 
understanding  of  the  total  educational  problem 
in  Athens,  Rome,  Florence,  Paris,  and  New 
York.  By  mid-semester  this  result  had  been  so 
well  achieved  that  the  initial  mood  of  optimisnt 
had  returned.  Later  chapters  which  traced  the 
evolution  of  “Formal  and  Informal  EdiKation,” 
“Higher  Education,”  “Professional  Education  of 
Teachers”  and  “Public  and  Private  Education” 


from  ancient  to  modem  times,  in  successive  chiq>- 
ters,  were  read  with  relative  ease  and  under¬ 
standing,  as  well  as  with  a  satisfaction  which 
seemed  to  result  from  the  pursuit  of  each  prob¬ 
lem  to  its  contemporary  setting. 

In  a  discussion  of  this  experience,  however, 
students  and  instructor  have  agreed  that  some 
of  the  early  confusion  might  be  avoided  if  a  pre¬ 
liminary  statement  of  the  usual  chronological 
type  were  to  be  included  in  the  book,  or  presented 
at  some  length  by  the  instructor. 

The  unusual  organization  of  this  volume  makes 
it  a  difierent  and  more  useful  professional  tool  in 
certain  respects  than  the  text  written  around 
historical  epochs.  The  teacher  or  administrator 
who  wishes  to  improve  practice  by  a  comparison 
of  his  aims  and  procedures  with  those  of  educa¬ 
tors  in  earlier  and  modern  societies  will  find  it 
easy  to  obtain  pertinent  ideas  about  his  problem 
from  this  book.  The  speaker  or  writer  who  wishes 
to  sketch  the  historical  background  of  “Educa¬ 
tional  Administration  and  Supervision”  or  “The 
School  and  Progress”  in  a  few  paragraphs  can 
easily  obtain  the  required  material  here. 

The  text  offers  ever  guarantee  of  sound 
scholarship.  There  is  an  excellent  bibliographical 
commentary.  A  few  meaningful  themes  hold  the 
center  of  interest  in  each  chapter.  In  Chapter  IV, 
“Economic  Influences  on  Education,”  for  ex¬ 
ample,  such  themes  are  that  schooling  is  the 
product  of  a  surplus  economy  and  that  different 
social  classes  have  demanded  quite  different 
types  of  schools  for  their  children.  In  this,  as  in 
many  other  respects,  it  is  superior  to  older  books 
in  the  field  which  were  so  often  little  more  than 
chronologies. 

Claude  Eggertsen 
University  of  Michigan 

State  Programs  for  the  Improvement 
of  Teacher  Education,  by  Charles  E. 
Frail.  Washington:  American  Council 
on  Education,  1946.  Pp.  xii-h379. 

Apart  from  the  eternal  question  of  why  the 
schools  are  failing  to  arrest  the  decay  of  adult  and 
juvenile  morals,  there  is  perhaps  no  subject  more 
widely  and  fervently  debated  in  our  collegiate 
circles  at  the  present  time  than  how  to  prepare 
teachers  for  their  calling. 

It  is  timely  to  consider  this  question  nowadays, 
while  the  American  educational  world  is  astir 
with  ferment  and  when  perhaps  a  new  page  in 
the  history  of  the  preparation  of  American 
school  teachers  is  about  to  be  turned.  Timely, 
too,  is  the  appearance  of  Dr.  Prall’s  book  on 
State  Programs  for  the  Improvement  of  Teacher 
Education,  whidi  probes  penetratingly  and  il- 
luminatingly  into  the  matter. 

In  America  teacher  education  is  not  centrally 
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managed.  If  it  may  be  said  to  be  managed  at  all 
the  management  is  done  by  consensus,  a  better 
method  than  resorting  to  central  authority.  The 
sprawling  apparatus  devised  by  American  society 
for  the  preparation  of  teachers  is  ramified  and 
diverse,  but  the  state  is  nevertheless  the  main 
turning  point  for  the  support  of  teacher  educa¬ 
tion  and  through  its  performance  of  the  functions 
of  certification  and  otherwise  it  is  central  even 
though  not  dominating  in  matters  of  decision  and 
action.  It  is  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  state, 
therefore,  that  Dr.  Prall  has  taken  his  bearings 
and  viewed  many  of  the  experimental  attd 
tentative  ventures  now  going  forward  in  this 
field. 

Sfate  Programs  Jor  the  Improvement  of  Teacher 
Education  is  written  compactly,  clearly,  vigor¬ 
ously,  and  at  times  with  conspicuous  restraint. 
Dr.  ^all  is  fully  appreciative  of  the  fact  that 
there  are  unresting  forces  at  work  to  mend  mat¬ 
ters  and  yet  at  the  same  time  he  is  conscious  of 
hindrances  to  progress  that  are  existent  and  per¬ 
haps  implicit  in  this  most  conservative  field  of 
educational  effort.  Tradition  itself  is  ipso  facto 
inert  and  can  be  very  stubborn,  and  there  is  in¬ 
deed  plenty  of  tradition,  good  and  bad,  in  teacher 
education. 

0>ncerning  the  difiSculty  of  introducing  new 
ideas  into  the  operations  of  our  more  prestigious 


institutions  of  higher  learning,  Prall  observes: 
“In  strongholds  of  individual  belief  and  philos¬ 
ophy,  these  are  matters  of  slow  growth.”  In 
educational  parlance  we  occasionally  pay  our 
reflects  to  “sound  graduate  study,”  but  Dr. 
Prall  does  not  like  cliche  and  on  this  subject 
he  observes:  “Over  the  country  as  a  whole 
there  is  nothing  quite  so  variable  in  the  academic 
realm  as  the  way  in  which  the  master’s  degree 
is  earned.”  Concerning  the  certification  codes 
adopted  by  state  education  authorities,  so  fre¬ 
quently  narrow  and  stultifying  in  their  char¬ 
acter,  he  says:  “Far  from  expediting  teacher 
growth  on  the  job  and  supplying  incentives  for 
sound  professional  development,  certain  ele¬ 
ments  in  the  certification  code  of  almost  any 
state  appear  even  to  interfere  with  such  ends.” 

Let  the  reader  not  suppose  that  Dr.  Prall’s 
book  is  wholly  interpretive.  It  is  a  mine  of  in¬ 
formation  as  well.  Detailed  treatment  is  given  to 
many  programs,  in  particular  those  in  New  York, 
West  Virginia,  Michigan,  Alabama,  Florida, 
Kentucky,  Georgia,  state  and  institutional  pro¬ 
grams  alike. 

Lxx  M.  Thxtsston 
Deputy  Superintendent 
cf  Public  Instruction 
Lansing,  Michigan 
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